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Editorial, 
Wie the Jason, bearing Christmas gifts and toys 


from the United States to the children of the 

belligerent powers of Europe passed the training- 

ship Impregnable on entering Plymouth harbor, 
the boys of the ship, five hundred strong, sat in clusters 
on the yard-arms and up in the rigging, and shouted 
cheers for the United States and for the Jason. ‘There 
were five million articles, we are told, in this ‘“‘Santa Claus 
Ship,” including stockings, caps, and blouses. ‘The corre- 
spondent of the 7zmes, quoting the special commissioner 
of the United States, who said that the apples they 
brought were from Spokane, Wash., the best in the world, 
said: ‘‘Whether they are the best in the world is possibly 
disputable. ‘That they are sent to us in the best spirit in 
the world is indisputable, for it is the spirit of charity, 
kindliness, and good will toward all men, and especially 
toward all children.”” ‘That is a celebration of Christmas 
that has never been equalled since Christmas began to be 
celebrated. Every child with his presents will feel in it a 
Christmas such as no wealth could bring him. Every 
child this year should have some such Christmas,—should 
give up some expectation of gratification, and see that he 
gives something that shall spread his joy across the sea. 


wt 


In the vast enterprises of benevolence and succor to 
starving and suffering populations abroad, there is the 
possibility that organized relief may not reach some of 
the most pitiful needs because they are not, so to speak, 
on the line of relief. And in their desire to be assured 
that their gift will not fall into irresponsible hands, people 
will send to the chief authorized agencies of relief, and 
overlook distresses not met by these agencies. But it 
must be remembered that some of the unofficial relief 
organizations are bearing heavy burdens and meeting 
sore needs. Mrs. Duryea, chairman of the relief 
committee at Dinard, near St. Malo, France, has written 
to Life a letter which has been widely read, though sel- 
dom could any one have read it aloud. In a private 
letter she says: ‘‘ Don’t, don’t forget us. The big funds 
go to the big centres, and we with our sixteen thousand 
refugees have no fund at all. When I read your letter 
out loud to our committee this afternoon, we were 
like children with a Christmas. You would have both 
laughed and cried to hear our joy. We will get every- 
thing through without duty. So have no fear, send 
along anything from a dollar bill to a pair of mittens, 
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and they will go straight to those who need them, with 
no red tape to be unwound.... Send old clothes for 
men, women, and children. Nothing is too poor. Be- 
sides the refugees, we have four thousand wounded 
soldiers in our ‘hospitals.’ These men arrive here, 
sometimes two deep, on straw in cattle-cars, with uni- 
forms torn by bullets and bayonets. When they return 
to the front to live for days and nights in the trenches 
and under winter skies, they need mufflers, earcaps, 
mittens, and chest protectors. The government never 
gives such luxuries, so be kind and send me some.”’ No 
one, therefore, must think that one giving finishes our 
duty, nor one destination. We must give continuously 


and everywhere. 
ag wa 


THE foes of a true denominationalism have very little 
to standon. ‘The friends of true denominationalism need 
not apologize for their choice of union instead of dis- 
persion, but there needs to be a clear idea of what makes 
a denominationalism true. It is not the sentiment which 
in patriotism says ‘“‘my country, right or wrong.” It is 
not the loyalty which pretends all one has is the best, and 
that nothing on its side can be improved. It is not the 
courage which thinks it necessary to be always shouting 
one’s name. It is not the caution which conceals every 
imperfection. A writer on Norway and the Norwegians 
in Scribner’s puts it none too bluntly in saying: “It is as 
much a betrayal of one’s country to betray our fellow men 
and women to ignorance as to betray them to the army or 
navy of another country. No spy, no traitor, ever did a 
country the harm that is done by the flatterers of ignorance. 
The politician who tells his American audiences that in our 
school system, in our morals, in our physique, in our general 
well-being, we are leading the world, is verily a Benedict 
Arnold betraying our country into an ignorant satis- 
faction with mediocrity. He pleases them that they may 
be pleased with him.” The truth of this applies just as 
aptly to religious loyalty. The denominationalism we 
stand for is that which is not mechanical, or boastful, or 
blind, but that which is of the whole body, and for the 
wholesome body, and for every possible improvement 
that will better its service in the world. 


The Child Labor Cause. 


The report of the National Child Labor Committee just 
published contains information of great significance gained 
from the Occupations Volume of the Thirteenth Census 
of the United States, which appeared last August. 
From the classified record of all occupations of children 
ten to thirteen years of age and fourteen to fifteen years of 
age, and of the numbers of these children employed in 
the various States, we learn that of all the children ten 
to fifteen years of age in the United States more than one 
in six were found at work. Almost half were less than 
fourteen years old, but a large majority were employed 
in the various forms of agriculture. During the last dec- 
ade the number of children under fourteen in non-agri- 
cultural work was reduced from 186,358 to 95,839, 
which may be regarded as largely due to the work of the 
National Child Labor Committee and the various State 
committees, which were organized during this period. 
In 1900 there was not a State in the Union with a com- 
mon fourteen-year age limit for any common industrial 
occupation except mining (excluding Louisiana’s four- 
teen-year limit for girls in factories). In 1910 thirty-one 
States had fixed this minimum for at least one other kind 
of work. Public opinion has been growing against the 
employment of children of fourteen and fifteen years of 
age. Certain understatements in the report are noted 
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which show that in some respects the situation is even 
less favorable than the reports show. The facts about 
street-trading children, for instance, and the canning 
industries are not adequately represented. 

Still more interesting and significant facts are brought 
out in the report on the condition of women and children 
wage-earners. It is shown that the common idea that 
work keeps children out of mischief is mistaken. If 
Satan finds work for idle hands to do, this report shows 
that he finds much more for working hands todo. Among 
working children, both boys and girls, there is a greater 
tendency than among non-workers ‘‘to go wrong, and to 
keep on going wrong after the start has once been made.”’ 
The occupations producing the greater number of de- 
linquents are those in which the child works largely 
without supervision. Newsboys, errand-boys, delivery- 
boys, are the ones who are most often going wrong. As 
regards the serious offences it is found that they are in 
large proportion committed by working children, non-- 
workers being responsible for a little over one-third, the 
workers for a little over two-thirds, of serious offences. 
“The excess of working delinquents is not confined to 
any one class of offences. With afew exceptions they lead 
in all forms of wrong-doing.” As the repetition of 
offences shows a graver moral condition than the com- 
mission of one breach of the law, it is noteworthy that the 
repeaters (recidivists) are far more numerous among the 
workers than among the non-workers. This proportion is 
also large among those who are working while attending 
school. ‘To the possible objection to these conclusions, 
that the conditions and surroundings in which working 
children live are worse than in the case of non-workers, 
it is replied that in one particular only, the loss of parents, 
are the working delinquent children worse off. In other 
matters they are either practically the same or better 
off than the delinquent children who have not been work- 
ing. ‘The working child more frequently than the non- 
working child goes wrong even where home conditions 
are favorable. Working children furnish far more than 
their proportionate share to the group of juvenile delin- 
quents, and this excess is found wherever they are studied, 
in every age group. It is not limited to any one offence, 
and it cannot be adequately accounted for by parental 
condition, race, or character of home or home-training. 

The same volume reveals important conditions as re- 
gards the mortality among children employed in cotton- 
mills. ‘Though in some instances mill-owners can show 
favorable conditions under their management as com- 
pared with the home conditions of children whose parents 
are low in the scale, the claim that the cotton-mill is a 
health resort cannot be entertained. The report says 
that the age group fifteen to forty-four, in which the 
great majority of operatives are massed, is one in which 
the mortality for operatives and non-operatives alike 
should be low. Yet the operative death-rate in each 
locality and for each period studied exceeds the non- 
operative. Women of every age between fourteen and 
forty-four show a higher rate among those who work in a 
cotton-mill than among those who do not. Boys succumb 
in largest numbers before they are twenty, while in the case 
of the other sex the difference reaches its climax between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-four. Among boys from 
fifteen to nineteen the death-rate is nearly twice as high 
as among boys of the non-operative population. _ Rela- 
tively more girl operatives than boy operatives die under 
twenty. There is an enormously high death-rate from 
tuberculosis. One of every two deaths between four- 
teen and forty-four is due to tuberculosis. Among women 
operatives the ratio of death from tuberculosis is five 
times as high among cotton-mill workers as among the 
rest of the population. The conditions as to humid 
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atmosphere required in cotton-mills tend to a harmful 
excess of moisture, which may account for the fact that 
operative work predisposes to tuberculosis. In other 
diseases, also, the operative death-rate is higher than the 
non-operative, without exception. 

Those who believe that reform as to child labor is of 
the greatest importance both from a humanitarian and 
welfare point of view, and that it underlies the good name 
and the future strength of the State, will be inspired to 
new endeavors and more confident hopes by the facts 
brought out in other parts, also, of the Child Labor Bulletin, 
which may be obtained of the committee at 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. [hose who are somewhat 
affected by the charges of hysteria and sentimentalism 
made against these reformers, and conclude that there is 
likely to be much exaggeration in their representations, 
will do well to read the latest results of investigation, 
and observe the trend of sober opinion as indicated in 
the establishment and support of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, and in the respect which its leadership and work 
command. 


The Failure of the Universities. 


People have been saying lately that civilization has 
broken down, and even that the current Christianity has 
come to bankruptcy. It is time to see that what we call 
the higher, or “‘liberal,’’ education has broken down, and 
that the universities of all the great nations have failed. 
This terrible war is not a war of kings or of peoples: it is 
a war for which the educated men of Europe are respon- 
sible, which they certainly have not possessed the will or 
the wisdom to prevent. The universities have had the 
education of kings and generals and peoples in their 
hands, and have led and directed public opinion. They 
have wofully misdirected and miseducated their pupils. 

No feature in the war has been more alarming and 
pathetic and significant than the manifesto issued a few 
weeks ago by a large group of the most eminent men in 
Germany—philosophers, theologians, men of science, 
men hitherto respected everywhere in the realm of thought, 
yet now divested of their guiding intelligence and pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the “crowd,” or the mob. ‘These 
men can see no other side than their own; they are un- 
able to put themselves in the place of other peoples; 
they have shrunk from the ideal of humanitarians to a 
narrow nationalism; they have lost their historical per- 
spective; they seem not to have learned the first prin- 
ciples of our common human nature. Where is their 
religion? Where is their God? Or, have they no God 
to trust in? ‘They bespeak fear, passion, race prejudice. 
Meanwhile, like all angry or frightened people, their sole 
confidence is in brute force and the issue of battle, as if 
fighting had ever successfully settled human differences! 
Can we ever go to school to Germany again? 

Germany, however, is not alone in showing violent symp- 
toms of a world disease among the intellectuals. What 
have the men of light and learning in the centres of culture 
in France been doing to show up the folly and inhuman- 
ity of “revenge,” and to clear the minds of their country- 
men of the virus of that poison? What have Oxford 
and Cambridge done with their scholarship and their 
lofty chairs of history to lead the people of Great Britain 
in the one secure way of humanity, to free them of fears, 
to hold their government back from one-sided alliances 
against Germany, from piling fuel on the suspicions of 
their neighbors by their continual increase of dread- 
noughts? Do not wise students know what always hap- 
pens when boys or men divide in groups and double up 
their fists and scowl in each others’ faces? Do they not 
know that big guns and the frequent talk about expected 
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wars always play the part of scowls and angry voices? Is 
it unknown in the universities that religion is “in spirit 
and in truth,” that is, in frankness, sincerity, mutual for- 
bearance, and good will? Or, what do the teachers of 
religion in the universities think the essence of religion is? 
Certain it is, that university men might have stopped this 
wat—we will not say, after the nations had slipped to the 
brink of the precipice, but long before the war came on— 
by the simple means of teaching a philosophy of humanity 
instead of yielding, like ignorant people, to the current 
doctrines of militancy and paganism, and inviting war by 
getting ready for it. 

Meanwhile, there are certain simple and reasonable 
tests and conditions of a liberal education which would 
seem to commend themselves to the most humble intelli- 
gence. Why may they not then appeal also to the bright 
minds in the lofty chairs of the universities? First, we 
ought to be able to ask of the educated men an open mind, 
free of prejudice and prepossessions, with a bit of 
kindly humor, trained to the normal habit of seeing all 
sides of any subject, willing on occasion to listen to what the 
other man says, instead of trying to beat him down with 
a flow of passion. Next, should we not ask for a reason- 
able modesty, free of arrogance, pride, conceit, egotism 
(those dismal diseases of the intellect!), quite free, too, 
of racial and national suspiciousness,—the modesty of a 
real ‘“‘man of the-world.”’ Have we a superior man in 
mind? So much the less does he need to lay claim to his 
superiority, as small and ignorant people do. 

Again, we ask of the educated man the habit, desirable 
even in a trained dog or horse, of self-control and good 
temper. He ought to go beyond “forgiving enemies”’; 
he should not have enemies. What is wisdom or power 
of mind good for, if its possessor has not learned to do 
better than to cherish petty resentments and to want to 
punish some one? 

Once more, it does seem as if a liberal or university 
education should give a man a vision of an orderly uni- 
verse of which he is a citizen, as distinguished from the 
chaos of animalism and passion in which barbarians 
habitually live. Do we not find implied in all our think- 
ing a soul of the world with whose beauty and purpose 
our lives may move? Is there any mind so great as 
not to come to confusion without this ruling thought? 

The world is seeing anew to-day what makes war and 
destroys the fair semblance of civilization. It is fear, 
pride, selfishness, ill will, contempt of others,—in short, 
the lack of the informing essence of real religion, and of 
philosophy also, in so far as the word means wisdom. 
The bad philosophy of force and militarism breaks down 
and reveals the heights of the eternal justice, truth, faith, 
and humanity. You may be loaded with the facts of 
science, history, or literature, but unless you add the 
“fruits of the spirit’’ you are not yet human, least of all 
educated or enlightened. 

The world is finding out that religion, at its best, is not 
a fragment of human life or a holiday indulgence. It 
is the wholeness and fulfilment of life. The world is 
finding out that we cannot have a bare secular education 
by virtue of which leaders, as yet harsh and overbearing, 
or unprincipled and self-indulgent, may be trained to run 
factories and govern great cities and steer a safe way 
amidst the strife of nations. There is no education good 
enough to fit a man, however gifted, to lead and control 
his fellows, to order vast industries, to safeguard the 
welfare of states, which is not steadied by a supreme faith 
in the Eternal Goodness, and by confidence in a divine 
nature to be found, assumed, and trusted in the heart 
of every man who bears the human form. 

America has her mighty opportunity. She sees what 
the methods of education and government are which 
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make autocrats, egotists, and conventionally polished 
idiots. She sees also the type of education which lifts 
the common man to stand unafraid before kings, to be 
at once noble and friendly. America has her choice, to 
govern herself by her fears and to try again the vain, 
wretched, and preposterous business of getting her arma- 
ments ready to destroy friendly peoples, or, on the other 
hand, to make herself strong beyond the reach of fear 
or hurt by doing simple justice and trusting her neighbors 
as she would have them trust her. You can never mix 
these opposite theories of education. GF. D: 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Impulses of American Life. 


The readers of this column in the Register are aware 
that I have just completed one of the many journeys 
which often take me, on the errands of our churches, 
across and about the continent. One cannot mix with 
all sorts and conditions of Americans in different parts of 
the country without acquiring some pretty clear ideas 
about the controlling impulses and sentiments of Ameri- 
can life. Every nation seems to have a genius of its 
own, a distinctive essence which constitutes its person- 
ality and defines the part it is to bear in the great drama of 
humanity. We are apt to say, for instance, that to the 
Hellenic peoples we owe beauty and wisdom; to the 
Hebrews, spiritual discernment and the sense of moral 
obligation; to the Romans, law and organization; to 
the Anglo-Saxons, the pioneer energies and virtues, the 
love of free institutions, and the laws that are self-created 
from the sense of justice in the commonwealth. 

Does it not become increasingly manifest that this re- 
public of ours—this melting-pot of all the nations and 
races—has its own characteristic and animating spirit? 
America is not an accident. It is not a fortuitous gather- 
ing of exiles and emigrants. It is not the demonstration 
of an abstract theory of government. It is the natural 
development of a distinct life—an inward life of visions, 
passions, and hopes embodying itself in an outward life 
of special customs, institutions, ways of looking at things 
and doing things. America has a personality of its own 
which defines its place and function in the world. 

The distinctive spirit of America has indeed been vari- 
ously interpreted and misinterpreted. An extraordinary 
diversity of judgment has been displayed by both 
native and foreign observers. At one time we are told 
that we Americans are a crude, sordid folk, indifferent to 
the unbought grace of life and to all finer feeling; and 
then again we are told that ours is fundamentally a land 
of visionaries and idealists. Most of the historians or 
critics are obviously inclined to emphasize the purely 
material causes of our national development. ‘They are 
apt to interpret our history as a matter of chance, or of 
geographical environment, or of economic necessity. 
They would have us believe that the Puritan conscience 
and the capacity of our forefathers for hard work was simply 
a product of the harsh climate, the sterile soil, and the 
hostile conditions of New England. They would have 
us believe that the American Revolution was primarily 
commercial in its motives, an effort on the part of debtor 
colonies to escape from paying their creditors. They 
would have us believe that the anti-slavery movement 
was material in its origins, and that the morals of slavery 
were not questioned ‘‘until New England, having dis- 
covered the economic unfitness of slavery to her boulder- 
strewn soil, took the lead in the crusade against it.” 

I do not care to deny the influence of industries or 
geography, but I do want to emphatically affirm my own 
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conviction that back of all the tangible explanations of 
the events of American history the historian who would 
really interpret them must seek for deeper causes in cer- 
tain inspiring sentiments that have touched the hearts 
and fired the imaginations of Americans. I must affirm, 
as the result of my own observations over the length and 
breadth of the land, the accuracy of the statement that 
America “is a nation of incurable-dreamers.”” We are a 
commercial nation, but we are not a commercialized 
people. Our hearts are not in our ledgers, and our as- 
pirations are not expressed in profits. 

Not that one does not discover plenty of sordid material- 
ism in America. There are many Americans who care 
for nothing that cannot be expressed in dollars and cents, 
as there are a few Americans who foolishly mimic certain 
undesirable European ideas or traits; but deep in the 
heart of the nation there is a passionate attachment to 
the ideals of freedom and brotherhood. The soul of the 
people is expressed not in the record of bank clearings, 
but in the far-flung visions of the national poets and 
heroes. There is everywhere a kind of instinctive de- 
votion to certain principles of democracy which are not 
primarily political theories or programmes of civil organi- 
zation, but which are really ideals of spiritual progress. 
America is itself a vision realized. On this very journey, 
from which I am but now returned, have I not seen the 
lands that once I knew as arid wastes turned into smiling 
orchards? Have I not seen the regions where once I 
was actually lost in a trackless forest transformed into a 
splendid city park? Have I not listened to chamber 
music in a beautiful concert-room and realized that 
within my own lifetime no sound broke the stillness of 
the wilderness where that flourishing town now stands 
save the howl of the wolf? But these, it may be said, 
are material achievements. That is true, but every one 
of them was the result of a vision, the working out of men’s 
dreams and hopes. 

One of the most singular and impressive facts of Ameri- 
can life is the substantial unity of view among all kinds 
of people in regard to fundamental questions of govern- 
ment and of conduct. Despite the enormous distances, 
the great differences of climatic conditions, and the in- 
finite variety of race origins, all Americans—or so nearly 
all as to make the exceptions unduly conspicuous—be- 
lieve in liberty under law, in complete religious toleration, 
in fair play and equal justice, and they follow the ideals 
of freedom and of national unity which have been trans- 
mitted to them from the leaders and heroes whose names 
they all hold in honor. It would be hard to find individ- 
uals more unlike than the alert business men of the sea- 
board cities, the prosperous farmers of the inexhaustible 
prairies, the restless cattlemen of the plains, the rude 
pioneers of the logging-camps of the Northwest, the skilled 
mechanics of the industrial centres; but common to them 
all is the English tongue and the sense of justice and per- 
sonal liberty which are our inheritances from the English 
common law. ‘The large, and perhaps unconscious, prin- 
ciples which all Americans have inherited or adopted 
lead out into certain distinct traits of character and ways 
of looking at things that are well-nigh universal. 

To say that the American is pre-eminently an idealist is 
only another way of saying that he is instinctively and 
intensely religious. That is a fact written on every page 
of our history, but a fact which has escaped the observa- 
tion of many critics. ‘In the name of God, Amen,” 
wrote the Pilgrims at the head of the compact which they 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower as she swung at 
anchor in the harbor of Provincetown. ‘In the name of 
God, Amen,’ echoed the framers of the Constitution 
which a hundred and sixty-nine years later welded the 
separate States into a nation. The ideals of freedom and 
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democracy, in which I find the real interpretation of 
American history, are not, that is, themselves spontaneous 
forces. They are really rooted in spiritual experiences, 
and they are the product of the religious hopes and as- 
pirations of men. Americans, as no other occidental 
people that I know, believe in the projectile force of spirit- 
ual truths. Of course that instinctive religiousness has 
often been wofully abused and misguided, as in the irra- 
tional “revivals” that periodically and disastrously sweep 
through American communities. Of course it sometimes 
finds expression in antiquated or fantastic forms. But 
still the inspirations and solaces of American life are 
characteristically to be found in the religious associations 
and experiences. 

In every crisis of the national existence men have found 
the natural utterance of their emotions in religious sym- 
bols and expressions. ‘The founders of New England were 
sustained by the Old Testament pledges of the promised 
land, and by the Psalmist’s assurance that “he that 
dwelleth in the secret places of the Most High shall 

- abide under the shadow of the Almighty.’”’ The pioneers 
of the vanishing frontier, as they defended their home- 
steads against savage foes, recalled the battles of Israel. 
The book that the homespun soldier at Quebec or Valley 
Forge read by the light of the campfire told how the 
walls of Jericho fell before Joshua or how Gideon’s three 
hundred overthrew the Midianites. In the days of civil 
warfare the forms of expression which uttered the deep 
emotions of American life were always pre-eminently re- 
ligious. They were based, like Lincoln’s second in- 
augural or the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” on the 
old prophetic forms. ‘They were filled with the same 
mystic idealism and used all the imagery of the Bible. 
The dominant note of the Old Testament is an intense 
national spirit. It is alive with heroic traditions, with 
songs of deliverance, with prophecies of the reign of jus- 
tice and righteousness upon the earth. The expression 
is sometimes fierce and barbaric, but it is real and it fits 
the mood and meets the need of men confronted with 
like perils and similar obligations. 

And if the Old Testament is thus still the channel of 
expression for deep national emotions, is there not in the 
New ‘Testament teaching the inspiration of the larger 
brotherhood and of the federation of the world that is 
more and more becoming the hope of free men? ‘The 
Hebrew prophets concentrated religion within the boun- 
“daries of their own little country, but the vision of the 
Christian apostles saw far beyond the borders of Israel 
and their tongues spoke a universal language. Chris- 
tianity declares those spiritual truths which are independent 
of race or clime,—the elements of duty and of faith that be- 
long to every land. Christianity deals with the world 
as if it had no map and. no political divisions—even as if 
it had no history. May we not, even in these terrible 
times, dare to believe that under that influence shall 
gradually disappear the barriers that hinder the sym- 
pathy of land with land, that there shall be upbuilt the 
sense of common justice, and revealed to men the possi- 
bility of an international court, the code by which it can 
be administered and the cosmopolitan executive which 
can enforce its decrees? Shall it not be revealed that a 
nation can preserve no nobility of character if it cares 
only for its own ambitions, security, or gain? “It is,” 
said Martineau, “the sympathy of person for person that 
puts a soul into private life—and of nation with nation 
that touches the world with moral nobleness and turns 
history from a statistic almanac or a volume of the prices 
current into the Epic of Humanity—nay, into the very 
biography of God. It is Christian idealism that will yet 
put the eternal law of God into the hearts of men and 
make subservient all lower ends, all expediencies of 
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worldly good, all less durable allegiances. It will de- 
liver us from the transient into the permanent,—from the 
limitations of the seen and temporal into the boundless- 
ness of the unseen and eternal.” SAMUEL A. ELi‘orT. 


Current Topics. 


A DISTINCT promise of better times for the great rail- 
road lines of the country is seen by financial experts in 
the decision given out by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on December 18, granting the application of the 
roads in official classification territory for an increase 
of 5 per cent. in the rates on all class shipments and 
commodities with the exception of coal, coke, and iron 
ore. It is estimated that the carrying corporations, 
under the right granted by the Commission, will increase 
their revenues by $30,000,000 or $40,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that, with the assurance of augmented resources, 
many projects of construction and improvement which had 
been abandoned or deferred under the uncertainty of the 
immediate past will now be revived and put into execu- 
tion, to the general improvement of industrial conditions 
within the territory affected by the decision. The action 
of the Commission constitutes a recognition of the plea of 
the railroads, that an increase in revenue is made impera- 
tive by the growing cost of construction, repair, and opera- 
tion due to the universal upward trend of prices, not only 
in America, but throughout the world, even before the war 
began. 

Jt 


SENSATIONAL accounts in the daily press of New York 
and elsewhere of the unpreparedness of the country to 
cope with a foreign foe have elicited, within the past 
fortnight, replies from the Departments of the Army and 
the Navy, in the form of reports indicating the advisa- 
bility of a gradual augmentation of the defensive re- 
sources of the nation both in men and equipment, but 
deprecating the allegations that drastic measures are 
necessitated by the international situation. One of the 
specific charges of a lack of foresight had to do with con- 
ditions at the Panama Canal, where, it was asserted, 
Gov. George W. Goethals was put to it to guard the neu- 
trality of the great waterway by the lack of adequate naval 
forces. On this last head it was explained officially last 
week that an army board had been in session at Washing- 
ton considering the military situation at the Zone, in 
common with the condition of affairs at all points of 
strategic importance along the coast of the United States, 
and that certain definite conclusions, constructive but not 
disquieting, had been reached. 

é ad 

THE question of what constitutes a breach of neutrality 
was brought before the attention of the State Department 
afresh last week by the introduction of a bill by Represent- 
ative Bartholdt of Missouri, forbidding the manufacture 
or sale of arms and ammunition intended for the use of 
participants in the struggle which is now desolating the 
world. Representative Bartholdt based his projected 
legislation upon the fact that the allied powers are re- 
ceiving artillery and other war equipment from American 
manufacturers. No sooner was Mr. Bartholdt’s measure 
put before the House than the British Ambassador, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, conveyed to the Secretary of State the 
intimation that Great Britain would regard the prohibi- 
tion proposed by Mr. Bartholdt as a violation of neutral- 
ity, inasmuch as Great Britain, by obtaining command 
of the seas, was entitled to the strategic advantages 
implied by that achievement, and also that such legis- 
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lation, in view of Germany’s exclusion from the oceans, 
would confer upon that country a benefit which would 
very largely nullify the effect of her marine reverses and 
her macitime inferiority. 


THE first great territorial result of the War of the 
Nations was effected with hardly a tremor of special in- 
ternational disturbance last week, when Great Britain 
gave out official information of the establishment of a 
British protectorate over Egypt, thus terminating the 
shadowy suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey, and of the 
recognition of the French protectorate of Morocco. By 
this joint Anglo-British action the partition of the whole 
of Northern Africa with the exception of the Italian pos- 
sessions was effected, and these territories were placed 
beyond the scope of subjects to be discussed by the con- 
gress which will be called to settle the affairs of Europe 
and a large part of Africa at the close of the war. The 
British annexation of Egypt—for that is what the change 
in status amounts to—involves the deposition of the 
Khedive Abbas Hilmi, who is succeeded by Prince Hussein 
Kemal Pasha, his uncle, under the designation of Sultan 
of Egypt. Sultan Hussein will be supported and con- 
trolled by a British High Commissioner, who will be the 
actual ruler of the land of the Pharaohs. 


& 


AN incidental effect of the erection of Egypt into a sul- 
tanate and the setting up of a sultan in Cairo will be the 
creation of machinery to counteract the claims of the 
Sultan of Turkey to a dominant position in the Moslem 
world, implied by his title, ‘Commander of the Faithful.” 
With a British sultan in Cairo, whose realm is already 
territorially more important than the Ottoman Empire, 
Great Britain will be enabled to foster and encourage the 
pretensions of British Moslems to hegemony in Islam. 
A severe blow has been dealt to Ottoman leadership in this 
war by the failure of the Mohammedans of Russia, Britain, 
and France to rally to the call of the prophet, as issued by 
his theoretical successor, Mehmed V., in a jehad, or holy 
war. In fact, not only was the Ottoman appeal fruitless 
in positive results, but it failed to prevent the Moslems 
of Algeria, of India, and the Crimea from ranging them- 
selves under the standards of the Allies. With the disin- 
tegration of the once dreaded peril of a union of the 
Mohammedans of the world in an onslaught upon Chris- 
tianity, British Mohammedanism, with its new centre at 
Cairo, is destined to prove an increasingly dominant fac- 
tor in Islam. 

& 


THE latest German naval exploit—the bombardment of 
Hartlepool, Whitby, and Scarborough, on the North of 
England coast, on December 17—brought to issue once 
more the question of the right of belligerents to subject un- 
fortified places to gunfire. The British foreign office un- 
equivocally advanced the accusation, on the day after the 
bombardment, that the Germans had been guilty of an 
act forbidden by the laws of nations, the concessions in- 
ternationally vouchsafed in an attempt to rob war of 
some of its inherent hideousness. The German govern- 
ment, in a semi-official statement issued at the end of the 
week, made the equally unequivocal assertion that the part 
of the coast raided by cruisers was “‘fortified’’ within the 
meaning of the term in international law, inasmuch as 
the towns named had been garrisoned and provided with 
defensive positions constructed with pick and shovel, al- 
though the locality, with the exception of West Hartlepool, 
adjoining Hartlepool, was devoid of ‘“‘permanent”’ forti- 
fications, that is, fortifications constructed of stone, steel, 
or concrete. 
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Brevities. 


The present is a time of testing of many things religious 
and political heretofore thought beyond the need of 
examination. ‘To aid in such an investigation as between 
true and false political philosophy, Edwin D. Mead 
advises, “If ever there was a time when all men should 
be reading Emerson anew, that timeis now.” 


The loon is a large, extremely shy, and rare bird in- 
habiting our northern inland lakes. It is nearly as large 
as a swan and rides the waves as majestically, diving 
at the slightest danger and remaining under water for 
a long time. Lake Winnipesaukee is one of its favorite 
breeding-places, and there at times one may hear what 
Whittier calls its “weird laughter.” 


The Census Bureau has recently published some en- 
couraging figures showing that the death-rate is steadily 
falling in the registration area of the United States. 
In 1913 the death-rate was 14.1 for each one thousand of 
population, which is a decrease of 13 per cent. from the 
average rate from 1901 to 1905. ‘The rate of decrease 
in Massachusetts was reported as 9.6. 


To love unlovely people and things requires a height of 
sympathy and nobility to be attained by few persons. 
When we are urged to “love our neighbor as ourselves,” 
a good deal depends upon who is our neighbor. Perhaps 
if we could bring ourselves*to believe that the injunction 
meant simply to respect and honor our neighbor and to 
treat him justly, there might be found more of us who 
could obey this commandment. 


The use in high schools and colleges of magazines and 
weekly journals of the higher class as an incentive to 
wider reading and better written expression is proving 
a permanent benefit to students. It requires the teacher 
to be alert. Says Hamilton Holt: “ With a live magazine 
as a text-book, I defy any teacher to conduct a class and 
go to sleep. Unless he bestirs himself he is likely to find 
the knowledge of the class on many points exceeding 
his own.” 


Letters to the Editor, 
A Suggestion from England. : 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


From an article in the September issue of The Ethical 
World, published in London, the following extracts are 
made. Shall we not carefully ponder them? 

““Hatred does not cease by hatred; hatred ceases 
by love: this is an old tale,’ said the Buddha about 
twenty-five hundred years ago. Nor has this old tale 
become less true with the flight of the ages. France was 
defeated by Germany some forty-three years ago, and 
ever since then the defeat poisoned both the life of Ger- 
many and France.... And what of the results of the 
present war? Suppose Germany, France, England, or 
whoever it might be, is thoroughly humiliated, has to 
pay a large indemnity, and has some limb torn from its 
body; will that make for a permanent settlement, for 
the cutting down of monstrously swollen armies and 
navies, and for a spirit of peace brooding over the waters 
of European life? It certainly will not. Not only does 
hatred not cease by hatred, but it increases, and stable 
peace becomes an unrealizable hope. ... What, then, is 
to be done? The friends of peace must labor that good 
should come out of evil, that there should be no cruel 
humiliation, and that in the eventual treaty of peace 
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the Powers should agree to the establishing of a permanent 
international court for the settling of all disputes between 
nations. ‘his task must be taken up now, right at the 
beginning of the war, and must be completed before the 
war is over, or else it is too late. Foreign Offices have 
ample time during the military operations to elaborate 
terms of peace, and members of Parliament are in the 
same position. ‘The present moment is therefore auspi- 
cious. Let us not delay.... 

“The establishment of an international court of law 
would put an end to secret diplomacy, the arch-foe of 
peace. It is not that diplomatists are made of different 
or inferior metal to common mortals, but that where 
there is secrecy, there are suspicion, intrigue, trickery, 
callousness, and all the gravest sins. You can no more 
avoid these in the circumstances than you can ulti- 
mately prevent war when disputes must be settled by 
the disputants themselves... . 

“While the legal side of the international life remains 
unorganized, wars such as the present mass war cannot 
be avoided. Let us, then, do our utmost to have that 
side initiated as a very outcome of this war. Let us 
appeal to the United States to urge on the combatants 
that the intolerable situation in which the civilized 
world finds itself cannot be relieved by ‘punishing’ 
some adversary, but by overcoming the cause of all wars— 
the absence of an international court of law. Let the 
United States collect at once our international thinkers 
and lawyers in a public conference, and draw up an 
‘instrument’ whose essential feature shall be embodied 
in the coming peace treaty of the Powers (may it come 
soon!)—an instrument which shall secure the immediate 
establishment of an international court of law to settle 
all disputes between nations. All of us in the Ethical 
Movement and all the friends of peace must at the same 
time make an effort to influence in this direction public 
opinion, our national representatives, and our govern- 
ments. Such a move is quite consistent with the belief 
of each people that it is fighting in a just cause. Indeed we 
expect to have all those patriots on our side who believe 
in justice and not in spoliation, and who are anxious 
that in future the legal side of the international life 
should be so organized that wars between nations shall 
become as unlikely as wars between towns.” 

Here is a challenge to sober thought. Is it not also 
a challenge to prompt action? K. H. A. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


“Decently and in Order.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Why is it that Unitarians, on serious occasions like 
the dedication of churches or the ordination or installa- 
tion of ministers, are so fond of exciting laughter and of 
giving it? Are they not in earnest? Do they not take 
religion seriously? Or do ministers, doubtful whether 
they can excite any more serious emotion, like to hear 
laughter, as a sign that they can produce some effect? 
The fault is not confined to Unitarians, for others appear 
to be quite as unmindful of the proprieties of the oc- 
casion, to say nothing of the duties. They might take a 
good lesson from the officers and members of a mere 
business corporation, in dignity, seriousness, and effi- 
ciency for the purpose in hand. These realize that they 
have grave interests in hand, and must address them- 
selves to them with a grave spirit. The lightness of 
Unitarians toward the more important interests for which 
they come together seems to indicate a lack of apprecia- 
tion. Let us hope that the appearance is deceptive, 
for the world to-day has no time for make-believes. 

Ee Vi & 
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My Gift. 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


What the gift that I may bring 
For the Prince’s cradle meet? 
’*Tis no costly offering 
I may lay beside his feet. 


Not of gold, as wise men brought, 
For my store is very small, 

But the gift of reverent thought, 
Quick to list when he doth call. 


Not the frankincense of old, 
But some fragrance, if I may, 
Of good deeds which, we are told, 
Rise to God and seem to pray. 


Nor the myrrh, though costly too, 
But the love that serves instead, 
Helping spread the Kingdom true, 
Promised in that lowly bed. 
BEVERLY, Mass. 


Flags in Sunday-schools. 


BY AN OLD SOLDIER. 


May I be allowed to add a few words to what was 
said in the Christian Register of December 10 by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance about the use of flags in Sunday-schools? 
I am a veteran of the Civil War and a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; this tells how much I 
love and honor the flag of my country. But no one knows 
better than an old soldier how much jingoism, what nar- 
row views of patriotism, and what hostility toward 
other nations, is associated with the use of the flag all 
around us. ‘This spirit is evil, it is unchristian, and it 
is especially deplorable now when we should all be doing 
everything in our power to teach everybody, especially 
our children, to abhor war and to dedicate their lives to 
the service of peace. In the minds of nearly all boys (and 
girls, too, for that matter) the flag instantly suggests 
soldiers, bands playing martial music, and that kind of 
so-called patriotism which means fighting some other 
nation. ‘Therefore we must be careful or else the in- 
troduction of our national flag into our Sunday-schools for 
constant use there will produce results very different 
from what we desire. How can we prevent this danger? 
Let us be sure that we cannot prevent it without au effort. 

I think we may get a suggestion of value from Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. In his Sunday-school 
at the Abraham Lincoln Centre he makes much and very 
effective use of the flag; but he robs it of its objection- 
able and almost inevitable war suggestion, and turns it 
into a splendid symbol of peace and all the glories of 
peace, by bordering it with white. This flag, thus white- 
rimmed, is no less the old Stars and Stripes, is no less 
the old-honored national ensign, but now it symbolizes 
a nation not warlike, not defiant of other nations, but 
friendly, stretching out the hand of peace and brother- 
hood to all the world. Thus the significance of the flag 
is distinctly elevated and nobled. Mr. Jones has re- 
cently made an appeal in print for all Sunday-schools and 
churches and also public schools to adopt the white- 
bordered flag as a symbol of that brighter nationhood, 
that higher patriotism, that truer love of country, which 
sees national greatness to consist in peace and the things 
of peace, and not in war or great armanents or anything 
that tends to.create hostility toward other nations. 

We must take up more earnestly than we have ever 
done the work of educating our children for peace. 
Especially must religion do this. In no other way can 
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the success of the cause of peace in the future be assured. 
The flag is a powerful symbol: if we introduce it into 
our Sunday-schools, as well we may, let us use it as an 
agency through which to educate for peace. 

In addition to the white-bordered national flag sug- 
gested by Mr. Jones, we may also use effectively for 
peace ends such emblems of peace and friendship as the 
dove and clasped hands, and such peace pictures as Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, and the Bethlehem angels singing in 
the sky their song of “‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
and such peace mottoes as ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,”’ 
“Put up thy sword!’’ “God is our Father, all men are 
brothers,”’ ‘‘ Peace is heaven, war is hell,’’ ‘‘God hath made 
of one, blood all nations of men,’ “Above all nations is 
humanity.’’ Such emblems, pictures, and mottoes made 
conspicuous in our Sunday-schools cannot fail to have an 
influence greater than we are likely to realize, in silently 
educating our children to love peace and to hate war, 
and in impressing upon their minds the thought which 
is central in all the teachings of Jesus, and which we 
must make central in modern civilization, if our civiliza- 
tion is to endure, that all men are brothers, and that only 
love and good will can ever save the world. 

In the December toth issue of Unity, a pupil in the 
senior class of one of the Chicago high schools describes, 
at Mr. Jones’s request, how she and a number of others 
(pupils and teachers) made for their school a beautiful 
and unique Peace Flag, which is attracting wide at- 
tention. It was felt among the faculty of the school that 
everything possible ought to be done to cultivate in the 
minds of the scholars sentiments of peace and that larger 
patriotism which abhors war, and sees in all nations 
friends and not enemies. “Old Glory” was already 
much used in the school: could it not be rescued from 
its narrow militaristic and jingoistic associations and 
suggestions, and given a signification worthy of our coun- 
try, our civilization, and our Christianity? It was deter- 
mined that at least an attempt should be made. Ac- 
cordingly a fine new United States flag was purchased, of 
excellent material and rather large size; also enough 
strong white bunting was bought to form a border 
eighteen inches wide on the upper and lower edges of the 
flag and on the free end. The desire was to plan a 
banner which should strikingly symbolize peace and also 
something more, something even better still, namely, 
world-wide brotherhood, by grouping the flags of other 
nations round about our own. So the white border 
around our flag was made a background on which to 
place a row of small flags of sister nations. There are 
so many flags in the entire world that all could not be 
used, and it was decided to select those of such nations as 
had at some time done something to promote universal 
peace. As a result twenty-three were chosen. ‘These 
little flags were made of silk and were as perfect minia- 
tures as possible of the larger national banners. ‘Iwo 
of each kind were provided so that both sides of the large 
flag might be alike. ‘These little flags were arranged on 
the white border as artistically as possible, and of course 
were sewed on very strongly. 

When the large Peace Flag (or flag of peace and world 
brotherhood) was done, it quickly became the admiration 
and pride of the school, alike of pupils and teachers; and 
when the next Commencement came, there was a public 
presentation of the flag to the school with appropriate 
ceremonies and with wide notice of the same throughout 
the city. 

The flag is so attractive and striking, and the idea it 
embodies is so fine, that other schools are beginning to 
follow the example which has been set. Why not? Why 
should not the good movement, so auspiciously begun, 
for a flag which shall stand distinctly for a higher 
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patriotism, for peace and brotherhood among all nations, 
be taken up by all the schools and especially by all the 
Sunday-schools of America? 


Spiritual Life. 


To restore a commonplace truth to its first uncommon 
lustre, you need only translate it into action.—Coleridge. 


ed 


I have pity for all unhappy ones, but most for those, 
whosoever they be, that languish in exile, and visit their 
country only in dreams.— Dante. 


fd 


The only thing I have any satisfaction in, as respects 
myself, is the consciousness I have that I loved the truth, 
and, above all things, have desired to know it.—Horace 
Bushnell. 


rd 


You go forth into the world at a time when the rushing 
current of modern life threatens to take every man from 
his feet whose feet do not stand upon duty and whose 
hands are not stretched forth toward God.—WNoah Porter. 


e 


When the mason carries up the wall, the course of the 
brick which he laid yesterday is the foundation on which 
he is laying another course to-day; and all that you do 
to-day on the structure which you are building will 
remain as a basis for that which you do to-morrow.— 
Beecher. 

wt 


All things, the pressure of reason, the disappointment 
of society over the results of a complex faith, the demand 
for noble men and women, the natural tendency of in- 
tellect toward simplicity, require that he who ‘gets 
religion” in these years should secure one that shall 
stand close by the simplicity and broadness and rightness 
of the central Christ —David Swing. 


wt 


There is an apostolical succession. It is not the power 
conveyed by physical contact; it is not a line of priests. 
It is a succession of prophets, a broken, scattered one, but 
a real one. John was the successor of Elias’ spirit. In 
the spiritual birth, Luther was the offspring of the mind of 
Paul. Mind acts on mind, whether by ideas or charac- 
ter; herein is the spiritual succession.—Rev. Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D. 


Shall we celebrate Christmas this Year? 


BY FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 


It is not strange that this question should spring into 
our minds. Christmas, of all days in the year, is as- 
sociated with joy. Christmas has been in the past the 
day and the season of maximum happiness, the time 
when we have made merry and when we have said and 
felt peace and good will. But this year the world is 
possessed by the antithesis of the spirit of Christ. How, 
then, can we speak of peace and good will when we are 
all bowed down by war and hate? How, also, can we 
arrange for good times when whole nations are darkened 
by sorrow and anxiety, and when hundreds of thousands 
of self-sacrificing young men are dead, or wounded, or 
sick, or in peril on the battlefields? 

Whatever our answer to these questions, it is certain 
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that we cannot celebrate Christmas as we have cele- 
brated the day in the past. If there is mirth, it will be 
less buoyant and free; and if there is happiness, it will be 
more sober and less selfish. 

But to pass over Christmas, to leave the carols unsung, 
the trees unlighted, and the gifts unmade, would be a 
confession that we do not understand or do not approve 
of the Christmas spirit. For Christmas means the 
happiness which comes through kindness and generosity, 
the joy which comes through giving joy to others. 
Christmas means the triumph of our hopes over our fears. 
It is the time which freshens our vision of a world of 
peace and good will. Then with that clarified vision 
we go forward to realize it. 

During recent years some have drunk a toast to ‘‘’The 
Day” and others have said ‘“‘It is bound to come.” If 
that spirit hastened the war then cannot all who love 
Christmas drink to “The Day’ of peace and say of 
good will, ‘It is bound to come’? And will not a 
festival of confidence and determined hope be of some 
help to the cause which is greatest now? 

If, again, there are so many thousands who are in 
sorrow and pain to-day, ought we not to try the harder 
to spread Christmas joy? In doing this much, joy will 
come back to the givers. We remember what Scrooge’s 
nephew said, “I have always thought of Christmas 
time as a good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time; the only time I know of, in the long 
calendar of the year, when men and women seem by 
one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and to 
think of people below them as if they really were fellow- 
passengers to the grave, and not another race of creatures 
bound on other journeys.” 

It will be hard to keep Christmas this year, if we try 
to keep it on a level below its true meaning, but we can 
be very thankful that Christmas comes even when the 
world is at war, if-we rise to its demands. We can make 
it the most hallowed Christmas in nineteen hundred 
years, by responding to its call to good will and generosity 
and kindliness, and by pledging ourselves to work for 
“The Day”’ of universal peace. 

By all means, let us keep Christmas. By all means, 
let us give cause for many to say, Surely the spirit of 
Christ is alive in the world. 

MOonTREAL, CAN. 


On the Voyage. 


BY WILLIAM WARE LOCKE. 


There are three pathways of escape from a world of 
discord and confusion, the love of art, the joys of a good 
comradeship, and the sense of an infinite and eternal 
order. 

I. The orchestra plays selections from ‘‘Faust’’ as we 
sail down the bay, but for a while the people are more 
interesting to me than the music. Each one has his own 
story to tell, as good asa novel. That swarthy Armenian 
merchant, that group of vaudeville actors, that woman 
in black with two little children, all have a part in a 
wonderful drama. They come from many countries, 
have various occupations. Where are they going after 
this journey is over? 

Through all the confusion the steward and porters, 
brass buttoned, in blue uniforms, move hurriedly hither 
and thither. One of them raps at a stateroom door to 
answer a summons. Soon he returns with refreshments. 
He departs with a courteous bow and a satisfied smile. 
Perhaps a good dinner will be the best solution of_my 
troubles also. 

Ah! but the music,—that is a beautiful air; where have 
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I heard it? I do not look at the programme, but close 
my eyes,—and listen. As by a magical charm, again 
on my wedding journey, suddenly I am transported to 
the Opera House in Paris, brilliant with color and lights 
and crowded with people. From fortunate seats with 
the gods in the Olympian heights of the theatre, I can 
look down on men of all nations. In the box on the left 
of the stage is the grand Shah of Persia. ‘Ihe President 
of the Republic sits by his side, while in the opposite 
box a group of American Beauties is sharing the honors. 
That is the frame or the setting containing a wonderful 
picture showing the desperate struggles of man, the 
tender devotion of woman, and then the joyous assur- 
ance of the glorious future, all the heights and depths 
of emotion expressed by the music. Art is the greatest 
magician. Goethe is greater than Midas. All the ma- 
terial world is translated into the realm of the spirit. 
Why do the people break in with their clatter and vain 
applause? 

II. The lights shine clear from the shore where the 
boat will soon make the landing at Newport. What 
a bustle and noise! Why are those gaily clad girls out 
there on the pier in the evening, surrounded by lively 
young men who are dressed in the height of the fashion? 
The note of good comradeship sounds from the group, 
a strain of wonderful music composed of love and enjoy- 
ment. ‘Through the discordant notes of the fishermen’s 
horns comes the sound of laughter and the merry chatter 
of girls. Soon a carriage drives rapidly up to the pier, 
escorted by heralds with banners and trumpets. Showers 
of confetti and rice are hurled as the couple descends in 
confusion and tries to run through the tumult. Bless- 
ings upon that policeman! Gladly would I have given 
a five-dollar bill had he been at my wedding. ‘The bride- 
groom, saved from his friends, pushes his way through 
the crowd and hurriedly runs up the gangway. Rattle 
and bang go the trunks on the two-wheeled trucks, 
trunk after trunk and truck after truck pursuing each 
other. Rushing and pushing, coming and going, two 
lines of stevedores whirl round the corners and dash up 
the plankway. ‘They seem like so many blue-legged ants 
runing in and out of an ant-hill, or like shuttles in a 
machine that is weaving some wonderful fabric. All 
have blue overalls and are stripped to the shirt or have 
light linen jumpers. See that tall man run and jump 
in the air when his truck has been emptied, and that 
fat little jolly-faced man who keeps the rest jolly. Here 
comes a trunk that is tied up with ribbons, a valise with 
a satin shoe tied to the handle. Again sound the horns 
and the laughter. The bride and the groom come on 
deck greeted with songs and farewells. ‘‘Be good to her, 
old man; you may not get another.”’ 

III. Under the peaceful stars, the light of the town 
slowly fading, I stand alone in the darkness on the upper 
deck of the steamer. There is no noise but the swishing 
song of the waters and the deep-toned throb of the engine. 
All the sharp lines of the shore, wharves, chimneys, and 
headlands are gathered up in the twilight. Here is 
the music of silence, the sense of an infinite order, the 
rhythm eternal. 

Under the peaceful stars, on the other side of the world, 
men are fighting each other. ‘There, in the carnage of 
battle, men are lying with upturned faces, but the stamp 
of death is upon them, and the mark of a horse’s hoof 
or the deep, dark slashes of crimson. The rising moon 
is red with the bloody reflection, bloody and hot at the 
sight of the flames and the carnage, a great conflagration 
of war spreading from country to country. Is there 
no Christian nation, after two thousand years, to stand 
for the gospel of peace? 

Under the peaceful stars, steadily gazing in silence, 
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other battles are fought without havoc of battle or blood- 
shed; in the dark city streets there is the cry of the 
children, and brutal noise of carousal, and in the still 
darker -homes the weary struggle and heartache. Is 
all this sorrow and strife an inevitable part of the great 
plan of life? What is the end of it all? Have we no 
goal as a guide in the journey? 

Under the peaceful stars, all alone in the moonlight 
but for the silent helmsman standing above me, from the 
upper deck of the vessel forward I gaze through the dis- 
tance. ‘he forces urging me onward, the dangers which 
threaten my journey, both are beyond my control. I 
love the stars too fondly to be fearful about the night, 
but the mysterious future—what do I know of to-morrow? 
All that I ever have done is but a ripple of water; all that 
I ever have thought, only a passing reflection. Soon 
I shall be forgotten, a drop in the infinite ocean. 

Under the peaceful stars, here on the deck of the 
steamer, nothing is heard but the swishing song of the 
waters and the deep-toned throb of the engine; but from 
the vast gray silence comes the sound of music eternal, 
the song which the stars sang together when earth was 
created, the music of spheres as they steadfastly whirl 
in their orbits. 

Boston, Mass. 


Some Lancashire Unitartans. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, D.D. 


My friend said to me: ‘‘Why are you going to Burnley? 
Its smoke will choke you; its soot will make your face 
look as black and dismal as its rows of stone houses; 
and the clatter of its clogs and looms will drive you 
crazy.’ Nevertheless, I went to Burnley. I prize 
the experiences there as among the most interesting of 
all my English visits. 

Of course there is smoke: from the station platform 
I counted over a hundred tall chimneys,—“ monuments 
of industry,”—and there are many more. ‘The people 
fall into two classes: clog-wearers and shoe-wearers 
(the women among the former wear shawls over their 
heads); and these clogs do make.a mighty clatter on the 
hard pavements. ‘There are over 100,000 looms weaving 
cotton cloth in this city of 110,000 people; that woven 
in ten days would put a bandage round the earth! ‘The 
streets do look hard and forbidding,—monotonous rows 
of soot-covered stone dwellings. The streets were full 
of people when I was there; the war was on and the 
mills had suddenly closed. ‘The street talk was solemn, 
and almost unintelligible to an American; the language 
was not English, but Lancashire. But when mastered 
one finds it wonderfully original, poetic, and expressive. 
It has already found some place in literature, but fame 
is waiting for some genius with quick ear and sense of 
humor to record this speech and portray the character- 
istics of the people. 

Burnley is a grimy spot perpetually overhung with 
noisome smoke. But this blackness is surrounded by 
very beautiful country. A short train-ride takes one to 
Townley Hall (now city property), with fine grounds 
and gardens, ancient and impressive walls, rooms 
well filled with attractive art treasures and associated 
with romances and tragedies. Close at hand also is 
Gawthorpe Hall, the home of Lord Shuttleworth, equally 
beautiful, on whose spacious lawns the Liberals have 
their great political rallies. About the city the hills 
rise in gracious folds one above another, one (Pendle) 
reaching the dignity of a real mountain. ‘The drive 
to Bolton Abbey, not far away, leads through one of the 
most pleasant parts of England. 
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As with Burnley and the neighboring countryside, 
so, contrariwise, with these sturdy Lancashire people. 
The exterior may not be inviting at first glance. But 
within you will find a spirit-landscape as surprising as 
that in which the black city is set. To know and under- 
stand them is to love and honor them. Our host was an 
Adam Bede sort of man, from whose lips bits of golden 
wisdom, constantly fell. When he was asked what the 
Unitarian did when hit by an Orthodox man, this was 
the reply: ‘‘The kind look which he gave him hurt worse 
than a blow.”’ When I congratulated another man upon 
what he had done in turning a rocky field into an at- 
tractive and fertile garden, his simple reply was, ‘‘ The 
only real joy in life is in making some spot a bit brighter.” 

A stalwart business man met the argument that war 
improves business by the simple remark, ‘“‘When a 
soldier is killed, I cannot sell him any goods.”’ At a 
large convention of manufacturers, of which he was 
chairman, he resisted the raising of prices, saying, “We 
must not take advantage of this calamity to make money.”’ 
His language was classic Lancashire, which I wish that 
I could reproduce, but the substance of one statement 
sticks in memory: “You will have to go bad, yes, very 
bad to find a country more beautiful than that about 
Burnley,’’—a true statement. 

Lancashire may be called the home of English Uni- 
tarianism; about a quarter of its churches are in that 
county. In Liverpool and Manchester the Unitarians 
have exercised, proportionately, a more dominating 
influence than in any other places in Great Britain. 
The Sunday-schools are large, the philanthropic ac- 
tivities are numerous, the church buildings in many towns 
are large and beautiful, the congregations are very loyal, 
and the young people are being held to the faith. 

The Trafalgar Street Unitarian Church in Burnley 
(there is also ‘‘a mission”’ in the city) was established. 
some sixty years ago. It was home-grown, not intruded. 
A few strong men and women thought themselves 
into rational Christianity. At first, some street-corner 
preaching, then services in a hall, finally a plain but 
substantial and commodious church home. ‘The story 
of its origins shows heroic stuff in its founders. Men 
with large, growing families who received some thirty 
shillings a week ($7.20) pledged themselves to give to 
the church one-tenth of their income until the building 
was finished. If American Unitarians had been equally 
generous to their denomination for the past hundred 
years, what great things they could have done for their 
faith, which would have meant even greater things for 
our country! 

I had the good fortune to become acquainted with 
the sons and daughters, now in middle life or past, of 
a half-dozen of the leading families who built up the 
Burnley church. I gratefully remember them, not only 
for their gracious courtesies to Mrs. Crooker and myself 
(we both occupied their pulpit for two Sundays), but 
for their keen, broad intelligence, for their sterling charac- 
ter, and for the abundant evidences of their large con- 
tributions to the higher life of their city. They are 
active and influential, both men and women, in all the 
educational, humanitarian, and reform enterprises of 
the town, teachers, temperance advocates, and political 
leaders. Inside the black walls of their houses we found 
homes of refinement—everywhere books by American 
authors: Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Irving, 
and many others. 

Their church life is what we would call “strenuous’’: 
a morning Sunday-school at 9.45, preaching at 10.45, 
Sunday-school again at 1.45, preaching once more at 
6. Many, both children and adults, attend all four 
services. A large adult class at 1.45 is a notable feature. 
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After Mrs. Crooker had given a brief address to it on 
Whittier, various members followed with remarks or 
readings which showed not only familiarity with him 
and his poems, but wide knowledge of literature and 
insight into the finer things of life. Some of the people 
attending these services live several miles from’ the 
church. 

Two incidents impressed me very deeply. The last 
Sunday afternoon, an aged member (in frail health), 
a mason who built the church and who pointed affec- 
tionately to special stones in arches and foundations, 
came to visit me. He brought me a copy of Samuel J. 
May’s life of Garrison which showed his much handling, 
and he expressed great interest in these men and Wendell 
Phillips, with whom he seemed very familiar. He most 
interestingly described his conversion to liberal Chris- 
tianity, due to a book of Theodore Parker’s which he by 
accident picked up at a bookstall, not knowing who 
he was. It was a benediction to come into touch with 
this humble workman, with a spiritual insight so keen, 
with an intellectual horizon so wide, with a grace of man- 
ner so refined. 

The other incident is this: We were in Burnley in 
the early days of this awful war, and it was clear that 
its cotton industry would be harder hit than the business 
interests of many British towns. What should the church 
do?—it had no minister. It was decided that the men 
and women of the congregation (one member is an able 
lay preacher) would fill the pulpit in turn, so that they 
might use the money usually devoted to the minister’s 
salary for the general needs of the community incident 
to the war. Piety and patriotism went hand in hand. 
They said one to another solemnly, ““We must stand 
by our church as never before, and as a church we must 
stand by our country.’’ It was indeed splendid. 

Boston, Mass. 


is the Bane of War. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Gloom is over the earth. Armies have drenched the 
fields with blood; homes are in ruins; women and children 
suffer famine. Where the beautiful mountains stand, 
the darkness lowers. Who can carry glad hearts or 
smiles in the face of the storm? 

But all that made the storm was here before. We 
knew that the world is on its costly road upward. We 
knew the ocean of barbarism behind us. We knew 
that anger, suspicion, misunderstanding, envy, arro- 
gance, jealousy, selfishness, lie still untamed in a myriad 
hearts. We had seen the monster ships built to devour 
one another. We had-seen soldiers practising to fight 
and kill. There were plenty of signs of the coming 
storm. ‘The clouds were over the tops of the mountains. 

The mountains are standing unharmed. The same 
sky is over us, blue in the infinite depths. The light has 
never ceased. What great spiritual reality is not com- 
ing into view clearer than ever? Loyalty, devotion, 
sympathy, heroism, gleaming out of a multitude of humble 
lives, faith in Justice and Right, more fervent than ever, 
lift themselves above the gloom. There is serenity, 
wisdom, and confidence, foretelling better days. ‘There 
are happy homes and brave hearts, solemnly glad in the 
grand gift of love. There is light in the eyes of the 
children. 

Whose heart has grown smaller in the presence of 
sorrow? Who desires to run away from his post, or have 
no share in the burdens that all are set to lift? Who 
resists the flood of generous impulse that pours through 
the world? 
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The noble memories are with us as ever. Saints and 
heroes, prophets and poets, saviors and lovers of men, 
are calling to us. They have stood as we stand now, 
unafraid in the face of the storm. 

No clouds are black enough to shut away the shining 
ideals. We see what is precious and permanent. We 
will give ourselves anew to do justice, to love mercy, to 
follow truth, to make good will prevail, to accomplish 
lasting peace among the nations. We turn from the 
chaos of passion and force and lift up our eves to the 
hills of Beauty, Goodness, and Power. 

Who tells us that this Christmas is the darkest that 
ever was? No! That first Christmas when a little 
child lay crying in a manger, doomed to death on a cross, 
was inexpressibly darker,—darker in tyranny and op- 
pression, darker in its savagery and ignorance. Since 
then faith and hope and love have been shining into the 
world. 

To-day, then, in the face of the storm, let millions of 
children sing carols of joy, blending a deeper human 
note in their music. Let us all join hands to live through 
sunshine and tempest as the children of God. Even the 
sufferers forbid us to shut our hearts against gladness. 
They cry out for courage and smiles. Now is the time 
to pass on every ray of light that shines from heaven. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Appeal of the Church.* 


BY REV. CHARLES EH. ST. JOHN. 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price.—IsarauH lv. 1. 

Wherever Christian people dwell, the appeal of the 
church to human nature is made strongly and persistently. 
O stranger in a strange land on the Sabbath day, it 
is for you that the mellow bells, near or far, are ringing. 
Flowing westward with the sun, that tide of resonant 
music floods every Christian land, an unwearied expres- 
sion of God’s summons to the house of prayer. Follow 
up the inviting sound, stranger, and you come upon 
something that has a still more significant appeal. There,~ 
beyond the hills, or across the village green, or on the 
city corner, you see the slender spire ot imposing tower 
of the church building. Instinctively you know that 
those heaven-seeking symbols are calling unto you. 
Those open doors below have been swung back for you. 
Among the people that are passing in, there are some that 
would give you a welcome. Among those people will 
be found wisdom and pity and justice. 

The people that are gathering in the church yonder 
have their faults. They may be thinking very much 
about themselves, but on the whole you will find there 
friendly souls, and in their company you may obtain 
friendship, counsel, comfort, guidance, and hope. So 
let all men give heed to the call of the church, the call 
so vividly uttered and so grandly supported. The 
church,—what is it but the body of them that have to- 
gether answered the high appeals of the noblest hearts 
of the olden time, such appeals, for instance, as this: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.’’ That appeal still goes out 


*An address delivered at St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, on 
the occasion of its Centenniai Celebration, at the request of the rector, Rev. George C. 
Richmond. 
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from the heart of the church to every lonely and troubled 
soul. Come in and find rest. Come and gain the meek 
and lowly spirit. Come and take upon yourself the yoke 
of the common life, the burden that is so much easier 
than that of the selfish heart. 

It is a most friendly call, this summons of the church; 
for it is always a call to the individual. That church 
bell yonder, set up you know not when, rung by you 
know not what unseen hands, throws out a summons 
to you, particularly to you, to go yonder and see what 
God has to say to you. You enter the open door and 
place yourself among the unknown congregation. Do 
not think your presence there a matter of little conse- 
quence. It counts with God. He has watched your 
halting steps as you turned finally and went to the house 
of your Father. You have sought him and it is he that 
bids you welcome. ‘There in your Father’s house you 
and your God are one again. 

Some may think that the minister is not an unprej- 
udiced witness to the importance of the appeal of the 
church. His personal interests are indeed very closely 
involved. The church provides his life-work and pays 
his salary. The ringing bell and the open door mean 
to the minister the ripe hour of duty. Very true; but 
what a glorious, what a divine task it is for the true 
minister! It is a joy beyond compare to lead the worship 
of a congregation of the children of God. I can conceive 
of nothing more conducive to happiness than the minister’s 
wonderful opportunity to preach upon serious themes 
to a throng of people who give heed to what he says. 
But these are not selfish delights, and the minister’s 
opinion about the church does not need to be discounted. 
Nevertheless, set his opinion aside for the moment, 
if you will, and consider the subject from the layman’s 
point of view. I have seen on the faces of men and 
women, as they were entering the churches of God in 
answer to this summons of the bells and the high arching 
doors and the sacred day, a light that is not of earth 
alone, a peace, an inspiration, a sense of joy in having 
come again into their Father’s house, that meant very 
much to me and showed that all those persons as well 
as the minister had heard an inspiring and overpowering 
challenge from the bells and spires of Christendom. 
They had felt something in that summons that touched 
their very lives, something that suggested the eternal 
things of God. They had heard the call of the past, 
the demand of the present, and the revelation of the 
future. They had heard the promise of the good life 
and they had answered gladly. 

You have answered the call of the bells, you are 
seated in the house of prayer; but the appeal of the church 
moves on to ever deeper things. It touches you first, 
perhaps, through memory. You are in the country 
church where you attended as a child. Placed in a 
diminishing community it has had no way to balance its 
losses by death and removal, and you observe great 
changes. ‘The pew in front of you is empty; in the next 
sits one old man; beyond him a gray-haired lady in 
black sits alone. Then you observe a little family of 
three or four, and then a chill expanse of several empty 
pews. So it is all over the ancient meeting-house. Yet 
you do not feel lonely there. Memory comes to enrich 
your worship, and you seem to see in every pew the dear 
faces that thronged it in the bright past. All that they 
did for you is in your heart now. All that they meant 
to your growing soul inspires your prayer to-day. The 
hard-featured auditorium glows with the beauty of these 
thronging memories. In case you are a stranger, and 
have never before entered that little congregation, let 
sympathy do for you the tender work of memory. If 
the church be an hundred years old, you can be sure that 
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you bow there with a choir invisible of them that in past 
years have found there what you are seeking to-day. 

1 am sure you will pardon my introducing here an 
illustration from the history of my own denomination, 
inasmuch as I recognize that similar narratives glorify 
the records of every denomination. In the sixteenth 
century there existed in the then powerful kingdom of 
Poland a considerable number—of Unitarian churches, 
but those were days of religious persecution. The Roman 
Catholic government of that land decided to blot out 
its Unitarianism, and did so by legislation which com- 
pelled every Unitarian to renounce his faith, or remove 
from the country, or lose his life. The majority sur- 
rendered and joined the dominant church. A few con- 
gregations fled and joined their fellow-believers in Hun- 
gary, where their descendants remain Unitarians to this 
day. And one small congregation escaped into Prussia. 
There they were allowed to build homes and a church 
under the stern restriction that they should receive no 
new members save such as were born into their own 
families. Under that ruling they decreased in number 
until at last there were left but three old men. Every 
Sunday they went to worship in their church of precious 
memories. Soon only two formed the congregation; 
and finally one was left alone. Every Sunday he opened 
his church, and there worshipped God, alone with his 
memories and his faith and his vision of eternal life. 

Clearly there was something more than tender memory 
in the call of his church to that old man. Clearly there 
is more in it for to-day and for you. When you have 
come into the church, you find there springing up in 
your hearts thoughts and dreams and prayers which 
give you comfort concerning the troubles of your life. 
You receive suggestions from many different sources 
which give you knowledge of the principles on which 
your life should be founded and by which it ought to be 
commanded. High thoughts are prevalent there. From 
Bible or minister or choir or the voice of a friend, from 
the printed service or hymn, you catch the inspirations 
of many minds and hearts. You hear the best things 
that men have uttered in past years, the best that they 
can to-day express as they dwell in seriousness on the 
opportunities offered to every soul. You come within 
these sacred walls again and again, and every time some- 
thing in the spirit of the place or something in the silence 
or the song of the congregation lifts up your heart. You 
take fresh courage. You feel loftier power flowing 
through your nature. You have renewed your allegiance 
to God, and with deepened conviction you know that, 
although you may have wandered from him in days that 
are past beyond recall, although you may have forgotten 
him for a little while, yet he has not forgotten you. So 
in all penitence and love and devotion you bring your 
heart back to him. 

Still the high appeal sounds on. Looking up you see 
emblazoned on the sacred walls, “Hear, and your soul 
shall live,” and you meditate upon that for the good of 
your soul. You hear the preacher say, “Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” -You believe that 
he speaks with authority, and you know what it means 
to repent; but perhaps you wonder what it means to 
have the kingdom of heaven at hand. If it is near, 
and if it can be helped by loyal men and women, we wish 
to help it in, to help broaden it, and to rise up with it. 
We are here to-night because we wish to have it said 
again with power unto the United States and unto Mexico 
and unto all Europe, ‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

Best gain of all, our answer to the insistent appeal of 
the church brings us into practical fellowship with Jesus, 
the foundation of the church and the heart of its message. 
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faces and in the beauty of holy lives. 

With Jesus there enters into the appeal of the church 
the uplift of great beliefs which you are at liberty to 
accept as your own. It is true that the beliefs which 
the churches proclaim for the guidance of the world 
differ widely, often fundamentally. But at least they 
are all sincere. With glorious intensity each church 
enunciates its doctrines, and all for the good of your soul. 
Whether you agree with the teachings of this church 
or with that, or in case you agree with none, you must 
at least accord grave sincerity to them all. They are 
trying to serve you. Remember this always and you 
will be more patient with the differences in doctrine. 
Often, indeed, rival doctrines are but diverse ways of 
expressing the same truth. Thought finds expression 
in many languages. If you understand but one, seek 
the books that are printed in your native tongue. But 
remember that they will tell you nothing that is con- 
cealed from the reader of German or Russian. So among 
the diversified sects there must be one that speaks to 
you more clearly than the others can, and therefore 
will seem to you to have more truth than they. To that 
church you are summoned. It has blazed for you the way 
of life. Give it heed. 

We are concerned most, Bower, with the convictions 
that are the vital word of all the churches. The most 
stirring appeal of the church lies in those beliefs that are 
too mighty to be shut within the bounds of any sect. 
All the churches are to-day sounding the inspiring note 
of the real presence of the living God—in our world, in 
our streets, in our temples, in our hearts. We are called 
unto trust in this perfect source of strength. We are 
offered peace through such contact with the love of God. 
All the churches are reiterating the Law of Brotherhood. 
We are charged to look upon every being as our brother, 
and to deal with his needs as if they were our own. ‘The 
churches would arouse in the hearts of all a magnificent 
passion for morality, a torrent of victory over all selfish- 
ness, a willingness to serve that shall make one’s career 
a sparkling and satisfying thing like the daily light of 
the sun. The churches proffer salvation to all,—salva- 
tion from whatever is unworthy within; salvation from 
all the sorrows and evils of the present; and access to 
the brighter and happier days that are to be. With 
all this the Church Universal urges us to appreciate the 
life eternal. ‘‘Be not disheartened,” the churches cry. 
“There will be time for repentance to produce its perfect 
works. ‘There will be time for the building up of charac- 
ter. ‘There will be eternal time wherein to find wisdom, 
wherein to gain cheeriness, wherein to learn to be 
patient in the working with God.” 

The churches say to every man: Do your own thinking, 
but think. Think about God and the soul and its des- 
tiny. ‘Think about the conditions of the world and your 
brothers everywhere. Think what you can do to remedy 
bad conditions, and so by your thought make your life 
a power for good. ‘The church everywhere, this church 
in particular, is offering you to-day peace in the midst 
of all uncertainties and difficulties,—peace which springs 
from high endeavor; peace from the recognition that none 
need fall short in knowledge, nor be cramped, harassed, 
or delayed beyond endurance by material things; peace 
‘through a beautiful faith in God; the peace, in short, 
which passeth understanding. ‘Time will be given you. 
There is opportunity to come, and whosoever will be 
strong and persistent shall move on with God to the large 
achievements of a perfect success. 

So with lavish variety in doctrine and ritual religion 
charges all souls: ‘“‘Forget your weakness and narrow- 
ness and the cramped conditions of earth. Put away 
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your sins and whatever thing there is that shuts your 
heart apart from human need. Forget your pride and 
selfishness. Learn to live more nobly. Make life deeper 
and sweeter and thus become builders in the kingdom of 
God.” All this, O friend or stranger, is the call of Christ 
to the human nature in you. In your heart you need and 
desire to pray. Lo! here all things inspire you to 
prayer. You most earnestly desire to develop a nobler 
life. Listen here to the proclamation of the eternal 
laws of the perfect life. You long to be like Jesus in 
your heart. Here through his disciples his heart beats 
loyally for you. With heart and mind and strength and 
soul you would find God. Then why so slow in ap- 
preciating that here for an hundred or a thousand years 
men have succeeded in finding him? 

To that which is most vital and enduring in you— 
to your soul, the immortal self of you—the church keeps 
on appealing until you happily yield. God be praised 
for the tenderness and the grandeur of the call. God 
be thanked that so great a company has made brave 
answer, that : 

“Ten thousand times ten thousand 
In sparkling raiment bright, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light.” 
But come you, O stranger, though last of all. The 
appeal of this and every church is sounding unto you. 


A Plea for Peace. 


The religious press, perhaps, does not quite under- 
stand how difficult many of us ordinary mortals find it 
to be faithful, in all our moods and provocations, to the 
inner voice, the Holy Spirit of peace and love which 
broods over our storms, and bids the waves of passion be 
still. We long for a Sabbath rest from the excitement 
of the week, and a clear reminder that there is one God 
and Father of all, Germans as well as English; that the 
tears of the bereaved mothers of Germany are as sor- 
rowful and sacred as those of England; that the life 
freely sacrificed on the battle-field because duty calls is 
equally acceptable from every land; that we all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God; and that 
the pitying Love which calls for our grateful worship is 
pleading also with our enemies, and requires us, the 
much-forgiven, to forgive our fellow-servant. It is only 
too evident that national hatred is rising. It may be 
necessary in the present un-Christian state of the world 
to repel violence by violence, but evil can be overcome 
only by good, meanness by generosity, cruelty by com- 
passion, hatred by love. Evil is fierce and violent, but 
weak at the core, and will pass away; but if the great 
peace is to come in, much will depend on ourselves, and 
our religious press must make it its first aim to bring 
the higher peace to our own troubled souls, and give 
us strength to subdue that natural but unspiritual wrath 
of man which works not the righteousness of God. That 
this hideous carnage, carried on by helpless multitudes 
at the bidding of statesmen, should end without leaving 
behind it feelings of bitterness and vengeance can hardly 
be expected of our frail human nature; but let those 
to whom Christianity is something more than a name for 
theologians to quarrel over, strive against the ev il temper 
which in some quarter is the ultimate cause of all wars, 
and watch and pray for the dawn of the coming day of 
justice, mercy and peace. Let the churches and the relig- 
ious press help us to overcome in the war with our own 
evil, and to understand as never before the meaning of 
Christian Love—love as Christ has loved.—James Drum- 
mond, in the London Inqutrer. 
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In a Scrap-book. 


Here, gathered from all places and all time, 
The. waifs of wisdom and of folly meet. 
High thoughts that awe and lilting words that chime 
Like Sabbath bells heard in far valleys sweet; 
Quaint fancies, musical with dainty rhyme 
Like the soft patter of an infant’s feet; 
And laughter radiant as summer skies, 
The genial sunshine of the happy heart; 
And giant hopes looking out from human eyes 
With thrilling hymns that make the quick tears start, 
Are here, in garlands of strange fantasy, 
To catch the careless passer’s casual look, 
And show, within the limits of a book, 
Unto him his life’s own large epitome. 
—Richard Realf. 


The Mayflower. 


It is good to pause upon occasion and review 
incidents which have been landmarks in the 
progress of liberty, civil and religious. On 
Sept. 6, 1620, the frail little ship Mayflower 
left Plymouth upon her adventurous voyage. 
She carried but a handful of men, women, 
and children. The hearts of these men and 
women were big with a high resolution. 
They at least would not bow the knee 
to the Baal of kingly assumption or civil 
tyranny. ‘They and their fellows had hoped 
much from the advent of that monarch who 
was the first of the ill-fated race of Stuarts 
to sit upon the English throne. He had 
been bred among ministers of their own se- 
vere faith; hence, not altogether unnaturally, 
they dreamed that he would establish the 
form of religion dear to them in England. 
They little knew the true character of James, 
his keen appetite for unctuous flattery, his 
love of a ceremonial in which he played the 
chief part, his enormous vanity, and his char- 
acteristic obstinacy in the maintenance of his 
prerogative. 

James soon showed his hand at the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference of 1604, to which he 
had come with his mind made up and his 
purpose fixed. He uttered the famous adage 
“No bishop, no king,” by which the hopes 
of the Puritans were dashed to the ground. 
Neither the Episcopal party nor the Puritans 
had any idea of tolerance. Each would have 
freedom for itself; each would force the other 
into conformity with its own ideas. Yet the 
Puritan party had within itself the seed of 
that which would finally ripen into civil and 
religious liberty. When men and women are 
willing to face the perils of the deep with their 
children to secure the liberty to worship God 
according to their own conscience, sooner or 
later they are bound to concede to others 
what they demand for themselves. 

We can read the story of their narrowness 
and bigotry in the pages of Cotton Mather. 
We can also read the undying story of their 
heroism and nobility under trial and priva- 
tion. These began on board the little ship 
which bore them over the storm-vexed Atlan- 
tic. Their hearts must have clung about 
their ancient homes. As the last sight of it 
faded across the waters they must often 
enough have longed for the green England 
which they were leaving behind for con- 
science’ sake. When one or the other of the 
little company passed onward, they would 
commit his body to the great deep sadly, yet 
with keen hope and fierce purpose burning 
in their hearts. When they landed on the 
wild shore, the elders knelt down and thanked 
God for bringing them thus far in safety. 
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They cleared the ground for tillage; they 
reared their simple log-houses; they .built 
their plain meeting-house. They had to face 
dangers from the savage beasts and from the 
wild Indians. They had to toil hard and to 
fight often. They had to accustom them- 
selves to a new climate and adapt their farm- 
ing to its needs. All these and many more 
burdens they were compelled to bear. They 
bore them with a rugged strength and a-sub- 
lime trust in God. Here at least they could 
worship him in their own stern fashion; here 
they trusted that he would bless them in all 
that they did. For truth and freedom they 
had sought this uncultivated land; for truth 
and freedom they lived and died in the hope 
of a glorious immortality. ‘They conquered 
in their trials with a courage and persistence, 
with a resolute trust in God, and a consequent 
confidence in themselves, which led directly 
to the foundation of a mighty nation. The 
old prophecy in their case was abundantly 
fulfilled, ‘‘The little one has become a thou- 
sand, and the small one a strong people.” 
Thus it is that out of small things in the 
eyes of the great world mighty results are 
achieved. 

The Pilgrim fathers loved freedom as their 
own souls. They loved it first for themselves. 
They would suffer none to differ from them. 
They knew that they were called to be true 
to their own conscience. They were long 
in learning the greater truth, that they ought 
to extend such liberty of conscience to others. 
Even to-day, after the long battle of the cen- 
turies, that great truth has not been fully 
learned. There is an approach toward unity 
amid the sects of non-conformity. The 
leaders have yet to learn that the only true 
unity can come in “the unity of spirit in the 
bond of peace.’’ They are inclined to insist 
upon “‘orthodox”’ standards as the basis of 
such a unity. If that be their final view of 
the matter, we shall have to wait many gen- 
erations, if not in vain, for any final unity. 
Freedom means something more than toler- 
ance, and its exercise is wider and richer. 
Tolerance usually means “putting up with 
something which we canmot avoid.” Lib- 
erty means the recognition of the right and 
duty of every man to think for himself upon 
what concerns him most. That great truth 
has not been learned fully yet. To leave out 
the Church of England, there is still an 
Evangelical Free Church Council, which had 
its narrowing adjective tacked on to it by a 
great Methodist leader of the past, with the 
set purpose of excluding Unitarians. We 
need not complain of any such piece of un- 
wisdom; we can only remark that it is op- 
posed to the true Christianity of the Christ. 
Until men and women realize that salvation 
does not depend upon an adjective, however 
full of meaning, but upon righteousness of 
life and communion with God, they will never 
be able to form a unity. Nay, they will not 
understand the fundamental meaning of the 
religion which Jesus lived and for which he 
died. 

The fight, then, for liberty of conscience is 
not yet over. There are tens of thousands 
still who would exclude from salvation those 
who differ from them in intellectual thought. 
No doubt there are many favorable signs of 
a more charitable and truthful perception of 
things. These must not be exaggerated. We 
have much work to do, both in clearing the 
ground from ancient error and in securing 
absolute freedom, religious and civil. We 
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cannot agree with the rigid theology of the 
Pilgrim fathers. Wecan imitate their sturdy 
loyalty to truth as they saw it, their deter- 
mination to exercise liberty of conscience, 
their sublime trust in God, their heroic endur- 
ance of trial and difficulty in the object dear 
to them as their lives. We can so train our 
children that they will consider it treason to 
fall off to fashionable churches: simply be- 
cause they are such. We can attend worship 
in our churches regularly, and take a large 
and faithful part in their work. We can 
strive to share with others our simple and 
beautiful Unitarian gospel, never wasting our 
time by shying at the name which alone de- 
scribes all of us correctly. The resolute 
strength and fervid faith of these devoted 
lovers of liberty can be ours. ‘Then, like 
them, we shall do something worth doing, 
and help forward the kingdom of God in our 
land.—London Christian Life. 


Literature. 


THE GRAND Tour IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By William Edward Mead. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4 
net.—The influence on English customs by 
the general habit of sending young men of 
the eighteenth and earlier centuries to travel 
in Europe, for the sake of completing their 
education in the most approved way, was 
probably not slight, and there is a great deal 
of interesting material in this connection that 
the writer of this book found hitherto un- 
utilized and which he has used to good advan- 
tage. The grand tour was usually made 
under the guidance of a tutor, more or less 
fitted for such a task, and no education was 
considered complete without this desirable 
finish. Water travel, roads, carriages, and 
inns in France, Italy, Germany, and the 
Low Countries have each a chapter. As 
far as comfort was concerned, travel under 
the necessary conditions would seem to 
offer more annoyance than pleasure. The 
eighteenth-century journey was a serious 
affair, and perhaps it is no wonder that 
prayers were usually offered in the churches 
for the safe return of travellers. Perils by 
land and sea included danger of sudden wars 
(a danger which would have seemed more 
remote last spring than now), robbers, 
suspicion of strangers, and the filth of cities. 
After discussion of these general topics the 
author follows a typical tour and makes 
plain the value of “‘the grand tour” as a 
system of education, surveying the most 
representative towns that attracted the 
tourist a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
book is interesting, with lively comment on 
the world as it appeared to the well-to-do 
of the times, and an abundance of informa- 
tion in regard to the habits, the enjoyments, 
and the acquisitions of the travelling public. 


THe House oF DeEcerTr. Anonymous. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net.— 
Politics, like its nursing-mother, the Demos, 
is a many-headed, many-sided creation; it has 
its higher and its lower aspects. Our author 
has chosen to depict its less lovely forms,—its 
vague, ill-directed ambitions; its narrow or 
selfish or sordid motives; its disappointments 
or defeats. The central figure goes down 
under the double burden of failure and moral 
incapacity. The personages that attract us 
accomplish nothing. Whether Non-conform- 
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ist or Anglican or Roman Catholic, they 
are none of them quite satisfactory. To 
bring out the contrast clearly the colors are 
laid on heavily. ‘There is a good deal of 
humor in the story, and there are not a few 
suggestive observations touching errors and 
evils that are common to all societies. The 
author stands apart from his characters and 
describes them as an amused spectator. 
There is a beginning of development in the 
persons of the story, and the outcome is left 
to the imagination or the constructive power 
of the reader. 


THe Eariy Lire of Mr. Man. ‘Told and 
pictured by E. Boyd Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—The 
life of man before the days of Noah gives Mr. 
Smith free scope for the exercise of his char- 
acteristic humor and his wonderfully clever 
drawings. It would be a great mistake for 
Christmas buyers to fancy that the book is 
intended only for children, though it is true 
that children somewhat instructed may 
easily find it the most fascinating book of 
their Christmas collection. Man certainly 
had difficult times in those early days. The 
record of his successive achievements is not 
without its moments of thrilling crisis. At 
one period, during a storm, new possibilities 
of water opened, when its good effects on the 
complexion were discovered. Sprinting abil- 
ity was developed in the days of the cantan- 
kerous rhinoceros, though surely a more good- 
natured-looking beast never displayed similar 
agility. ‘The success of the earlier books is 
repeated here. 


Wuat GERMANY Wants. By Edmund 
von Mach. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 net.—Prof. von Mach has probably made 
more people tolerant of German claims and 
ready to listen to the German side of the 
long argument than any one of the other 
German-Americans who have ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Fatherland for the 
enlightenment of Americans. We welcome 
all that these advocates have to say. To 
know ‘‘What Germany Wants” is a help 
toward fair judgment, and we believe that 
the American people are sincerely trying 
to know the truth and to exclude none from 
their reasonable sympathy. ‘The horror, and 
pity of it all includes all the combatants, and 
whatever can be said in the explanation or 
defence of their actions let us hear. This 
book supplies perspective and date for the 
author’s interpretation of the diplomatic and 
military acts with which Germany opened 
hostilities. 


THE Doers. By William John Hopkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—Any one who knows how children 
love to do things will know that this is a book 
they will enjoy. One small boy of our 
acquaintance enumerated the best things 
he had had in his experience thus: ‘The 
motorman let me ring the bell, and the 
railroad gateman let me raise the gates 
with him, and the milkman let me drive 
his horse, and the newspaper-boy let me leave 
some papers for him, and I rowed a boat 
on the pond.” These honors came not by 
teasing, of course, but as the result of grow- 
ing acquaintance and interest. We have 
been reminded of that small boy’s experiences 
in reading how David watched the diggers 
and the masons, the bricklayers and the 
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plumbers, the carpenters and the painters, 
and all the other workers, until the house 
was finished and David knew all about how 
it was built. 


THE READING PusLic. By’ MacGregor 
Jenkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents net.—Mr. Jenkins’s analy- 
sis of the people who read books and maga- 
zines is likely to reveal many facts hitherto 
unsuspected by the people themselves. 
There is the sponge-reader, and the sieve- 
reader, and the duckback-reader; and every 
intelligent person, says Mr. Jenkins, ought 
to elect himself into one of the three classes, 
all of which are described with insight and 
varying appreciation. Certainly publishers 
could spare not one of these classes. In 
fairness to editors, contributors may well 
read and take to heart those bright ex- 
planations for their seeming obtuseness. 
Fortunately the book is seasoned with 
humor, which means that it is more likely to 
spread enlightenment on these dark matters. 


TALKS TO FRESHMAN GirLs. By Helen 
Dawes Brown, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—Miss Brown’s book has a better 
chance of reaching the readers for whom it is 
intended than many books of advice. If 
every college girl could read this in conjunc- 
tion with the similar books of President 
Briggs of Radcliffe, its directness and com- 
mon sense would have their proper influence, 
and we hope that at least they will have the 
opportunity. Its demands on girls are not 
excessive. [he chapter on the use of the 
pen is really practical and helpful, in spite of 
the fact that it encourages girls to think they 
can write, something most of us are afraid to 
admit. Altogether the book would be a 
help to anybody who cared to make the most 
of her chances. 


THE WitcH. By Mary Jobnston. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40 
net.—Miss Johnston’s latest novel is written 
with the intensity and the picturesque 
treatment which carry all her books and 
which seem to withstand even the probability 
that the ending may be tragic. The story 
opens in the death chamber of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when great issues were involved 
and an eager spirit swayed the minds of men. 
As the title indicates, the witchcraft mania 
has no small part in the development of the 
story. The characters are strongly drawn 
and the incidents are illustrative of the period 
in which the drama is set, as they could not 
be in the hands of one less imaginative or 
less able to sink herself in the realization of 
past scenes and tendencies. 


War’s AFTERMATH. By David Starr 
Jordan and Harvey Ernest Jordan. 75 
cents.—This preliminary study of the eu- 
genics of war, as illustrated by the Civil 
War of the United States and the recent 
wars in the Balkans, adds force to the con- 
viction that is pressing upon all thinkers 
to-day regarding the terrible cost which 
future generations must pay for the horrible 
waste of good material. The men who 
serve as food for the cannon are those upon 
whom the race should depend for its sturdiest, 
most efficient representatives. Beyond the 
immediate loss of war follows the weakening 
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of national stamina. This inquiry into 
actual effects has been conducted on broad 
lines, and the results are given as observed 
by those most familiar with the conditions. 


THE Brrps’ Curistmas Caroy, Dramatic 
Version. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Helen Ingersoll. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 60 cents net.—The dramatiza- 
tion of the Christmas story of Carol and the 
Ruggles family has been cleverly done, the 
pathetic portions minimized and softened, 
and the humor brought out by additions to 
the text and appropriate action. Amateurs 
have long been tempted to adapt its chapters 
for dramatic performances, and the changes 
and additions here brought in by the author 
herself make it even more suitable for the 
stage. 


Miscellaneous. 


With sixteen pages of four-color work and 
a hundred illustrations to enrich the descrip- 
tions of ‘Young Russia, the Land of Un- 
limited Possibilities,’ the November number 
of The National Geographic Magazine is es- 
pecially timely and attractive. It furnishes 
one of the many suggestions that after the 
carnage of war is over the deserts of human 
life may again blossom and new things come 
to light. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 
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Marjorie’s Feast. 


“Oh, won’t you have a piece of nice mince pie? 
And here’s a bit of lobster salad, dear; 

These oysters, fried, you’ll surely like to try; 
And do you take your coffee strong and clear?” 


Much more I heard behind the maple-tree 
About ice-cream and caramels and cake. 

I thought, ‘‘What careless mothers there must be, 
When children these forbidden courses take!” 


I passed the open gate and entered there 
The Land of Make-believe,—enchanted land! 
And Marjorie, with hospitable air, 
Gave me a generous dish of clean white sand! 
—E.E. M., in the American Kitchen Magazine. 


Joey’s Trip. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Joey was only seven when his father took 
him to town, seven miles from the farm. He 
had been such a good boy in school, listening 
so quietly when teacher told her class about 
nature things, that mother told father he 
ought to have a treat. Just before he 
climbed up into the wagon, mother said to 
Joey :— 

“Don’t talk all the time, dear. 
is very quiet, let him think.” 

Joey had always been taught to “let peo- 
ple think,” and, as father did seem to want to 
be quiet, Joey sat still and looked at the 
things on the road. 

First, he saw three elms. Teacher had 
told the children they were elms, and had 
spelled the word on the board. A little 
further on there was a stream with a little 
waterfall dashing down over the stones. 
Then father stopped thinking for a time, 
and Joey knew he could chatter to his heart’s 
content, which he did. After a mile, when 
the road was very straight, father took out 
some papers and let Joey hold the reins, 
so he began to notice the things again, and 
saw a big, black walnut-tree and a field of 
black-eyed Susans. All the way along, 
Joey noticed and noticed, always trees, or 
waterfalls, or flowers, that teacher had talked 
about. Just before they entered the town 
he saw five elms in a row. 

The town was a small one, but it seemed 
very large to Joey, who had never seen so 
many people before. Father took the horse 
to a stable, and went from place to place 
buying household things for mother. He 
met some people he knew, and then he and 
Joey had dinner. After dinner, father had 
more places to go to, and then it was—Joey 
never knew how—they were separated. A 
group of people squeezed between them, and 
Joey could not run fast enough to catch up 
again! He came suddenly to a corner, with 
more people, and father nowhere in sight. 

He was very frightened, but he did not 
cry. He went on—trying to catch up— 
so fast that no one thought he was lost. If 
they had, he might have received help, for 
by that time his father was running back 
quite fast, to find his little son, and asking 
every person he met if he or she had seen a 
little boy looking lost! 

At last, when his legs ached and the tears 
would come, Joey saw five elms in a row! 
Then he was on the road to home! He 
dried his eyes with the handkerchief mother 
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had put in his pocket the very last thing, 
and he forgot how his legs ached! He went 
on and on. Whenever the road forked into 
two, he knew which turning to take becatse 
he had noticed that such a tree or such a 
hedge was on the right-hand side. Now, he 
was careful to keep right-hand things on his 
left, for teacher had told them to notice that, 
too. 

When he had gone about five miles, his 
steps dragged sadly. ‘The ache had come 
back, and come to his feet, too. He was 
very hot and very tired, and tears had 
made clean channels down a dusty little 
face. But he struggled bravely on, pass- 
ing black-eyed Susans and the walnut tree, 
and still on, until he saw the waterfall! 
That cheered him very much. He took a 
drink from the stream, and washed his face, 
drying it on the useful pocket-handkerchief, 
which he hung on his shoulder to dry! Then 
he went on and on, until he was seized with a 
new fear. He was afraid that somehow he 
managed to find the wrong road! For there 
were trees he did not think he had seen be- 
fore, and flowers he was sure he had not. 
Can you guess what had happened? He 
was travelling over that part of the road 
on which he talked to his father, and not 
noticed! But he dared not turn back. He 
went on, watching and watching. At last, 
to his great joy, he saw three tall, straight 
elms! Now, he knew he was near home. 

In a few minutes, the lane was in sight; a 
few minutes more, and he was at the end of it, 
and in his own yard; and then he was where 
it is nicer to be, when you are tired and hot 
(or cold) and hungry and scared, than any 
other place in the world—his mother’s arms! 

As soon as she understood she ran to the 
store to telephone to the town, that father 
might know his boy was found. ‘Then back 
to Joey she went, and soon he was clean, and 
in clean clothes, and eating hot bread and 
milk. 

“Mother,” he said as he finished the last 
drop, “isn’t it a good thing teacher makes 
us notice so?” 


Two Brave Boys. 


“You haven’t forgotten Jimmy, have you, 
Edward?’’ asked mother. 

Edward’s book was very interesting and 
he kept on reading. 

“Edward, it’s almost nine o’clock! You 
haven’t forgotten Jimmy, have you?” re- 
peated mother, a little louder. 

Edward looked up half guiltily. 
lot of bother, mother.” 

“Ves, but you promised, Edward, and 
Jimmy watches for you every morning.” 

Edward flipped the pages of his book back 
and forth. “The day he was hurt I thought 
it would be easy to go over every morning 
but now I—sometimes it’s an awful bother. 
How much longer will he have to stay in 
bed?” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know,” replied his 
mother. * 

“He doesn’t even sit up yet! The doctor 
comes every day to fix his leg, and it hurts 
him like everything after all this time. Why, 
it may be weeks before he’s really well. I— 
I—mother, I wish I hadn’t promised. What 
is the use in going every morning?” 

“You promised to go every morning dur- 
ing vacation, Edward, and a promise should 
be kept always, unless you have a very good 
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reason for breaking it. There is nothing to 
excuse you from keeping your promise to 
Jimmy. It was made by a kind-hearted boy 
to his best chum, and of course it must be 
kept.” 

Edward closed his book slowly, put it on 
the table, picked up his cap and started to 
make his morning visitto Jimmy. ‘‘ Mother’s 
right, of course,” “he said to himself as he 
walked along, ‘“‘but I wanted to finish that 
book this morning. I had toleave that brave 
boy fighting the bear. My, wouldn’t I have 
run! I wish I was brave enough to tackle 
a bear.”’ 

“Come right in, Edward!” said Jimmy’s 
mother. ‘We're waiting for you. I want 
to go down street on an errand, and if 
you’re here with Jimmy I won’t worry a bit. 
T’ll not be gone long.” 

She hurried away, and Edward sat down 
beside the bed and began to tell him about 
that brave boy and the bear in the story-book. 

The door opened and the doctor came in. 
“We weren’t looking for you until after din- 
ner,” said Jimmy, “and mother went down 
street.” 

“Well, we'll get along all right,” said the 
doctor, cheerily. ‘‘Edward can help, and 
we'll have it done before you can say ‘scat’!”’ 

“Without mother?’’ Jimmy faltered. 

‘‘Why, yes, Jimmy! Let’s surprise mother. 
Just think how happy she’ll be when she 
comes back and finds that your sore leg has 
been dressed, and that I said it was better, 
and that you were so brave, and all. that. 
Why, she’ll sing ‘Yankee Doodle’ the rest 
of the day! Edward can take your mother’s 
place.” 

Edward’s heart thumped just as if it 
would break clear through. He felt weak 
and shaky, but there was the doctor telling 
him what to do and talking cheerfully to 
Jimmy between-times. Edward saw Jimmy 
shut his teeth hard and grip the edge of the 
bed, but he heard no sound. “If Jimmy 
can do his part, I ought to do mine,” he 
thought. So he braced up and was very 
careful to do just what the doctor said. 

“Now, Edward,” said the doctor, ‘you 
can talk to Jimmy for a little bit. Tell him 
something very interesting—the most won- 
derful thing you ever heard of!” 

Edward could think of nothing more excit- 
ing than that brave boy and the bear—the 
story he had begun to tell Jimmy just as the 
doctor came in. It was very thrilling. Ed- 
ward talked as fast as he could, and the 
tighter Jimmy held his hand the faster Ed- 
ward talked and the more exciting the story 
grew. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to be as brave 
as that, Jimmy?” asked Edward. ‘“ Brave 
enough to walk right up to a bear, double up 
your fists, shut your teeth tight, and tackle 
him?” 
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“T couldn’t. I’m not brave enough. I’m 
a coward.” Jimmy’s voice was jerky. 
“Could you?” 


Edward’s voice was jerky, too. He knew 
Jimmy’s leg was hurting. ‘‘No, I couldn’t,” 
he hurried on. “I’m not brave, either. I’d 
run asfastasIcould. I’ma dreadful coward, 
Jimmy. I guess we’re both cowards.” 

““There, boys, it’s done,’ said the doctor. 
“Getting along fine. I believe that the 
worst is over, Jimmy. Lucky you happened 
to be here, Edward. I really don’t know 
what we should have done without you.” 

“Edward comes to see me every morn- 
ing,” said Jimmy. 
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“Every morning?’ asked the doctor, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes, he hasn’t missed a single morn- 
ing,” replied Jimmy. 

“Well, now, I call that fine!’”’ declared 
the doctor, smiling at Edward. ‘‘ What if 
you hadn’t come this morning?”’ 

The doctor put one hand on Jimmy’s 
head, and the other on Edward’s shoulder 
as he stood beside the bed. ‘‘And say, let 
me tell you this—I think you’re the bravest 
boys I ever saw. I’m proud to know you. 
You’re away ahead of that boy in the story- 
book. The bravest boys are not always 
found in story-books—just remember that; 
and they’re not always found fighting bears, 
either. Thank you for helping me, Edward. 
I’m glad you were here.’—Anne Porter 
Johnson, in Sunday School Times. 


Ralph’s Christmas Courage. 


Ralph was the minister’s son, and lived 
in the little parsonage by the village church. 
There were a great many things about this 
that he liked. He liked to see the people 
coming to church and to Sunday-school, and 
he liked to see the church being decorated for 
weddings and for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas times. He liked to hear the choir 
practising on Friday nights. 

This year he was twelve years old, and a 
big boy for his age; so he had been kept 
very busy indeed helping with the Christmas- 
tree decorations. There was the great cedar- 
tree on the platform of the Sunday-school 
room, and that, of course, had to be hung 
with all sorts of glittering decorations. A 
twelve-year-old boy is about the handiest 
way in the world to get some things done, 
so Ralph had little idle time that Christmas 
Eve. ‘There were cedar wreaths to be made, 
too, and garlands to be woven and hung, and 
letters to be covered; and all the big boys 
and girls were busy, and laughing and talk- 
ing and singing at their work. 

When the decorations were all in place 
and the last of the goodies hung on the beauti- 
ful tree everybody went home, gayly trooping 
down the village street, and laughing and 
singing as they went. 

After supper they were all coming back, 
but for an hour or two the church was left 
alone. 

Ralph had an errand to do for his father, 
and was coming home when he heard a 
little gasping cry right on the church steps. 
Of course it would have beeri an easy matter 
for him to hurry right past and then go home 
and tell his father about it; but that isn’t a 
brave boy’s way of doing things. 

When he got to the door he heard Miss 
Allensworth’s voice say in a frightened half- 
whisper: “‘Is that you, Ralph? Oh, I’m 
so glad you’ve come! Mother and I came 
early to the Christmas-tree, and I thought 
we'd just come on in arid turn on the lights; 
but there’s something in here. It must be 
something dreadful, and I'm so frightened I 
can’t find the light-switch.” 

Ralph knew exactly where the light-switch 
was, but it was away up near the front of the 
church where the awful noises were coming 
from. There was the sound of a heavy, slow- 
moving footstep, as if some giant creature 
were lumbering about the chancel, and then 
a heavy breathing and puffing as if the giant 
thing had as much breathing-room as a big 
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bass drum. In the darkness and quiet of the 
little church it had a fearsome sound, and 
Ralph understood exactly how Miss Allens- 
worth might feel, and he sympathized with 
her very deeply,—though of course he 
couldn’t afford to feel that way himself. So 
he marched straight up the aisle toward the 
awful sounds, and he found the light-switch 
and turned on a flood of light. 

Then he was glad he was a boy and not 
afraid to do things in the dark! For there 
inside the chancel rail and just stepping up 
on to the platform was old Mr. Duke’s 
big black cow. She had broken out of the 
beautiful green turnip-patch, where she was 
allowed to range around and eat all day and 
all night, and, wandering into the churchyard, 
she had found a side door open. She went 
in and smelled the Christmas tree and started 
to find it. Just as Ralph turned the light 
on she had found the tree and helped herself 
to a juicy red apple; and she liked this 
so well she was about to get another before 
Ralph could get to her and take hold of the 
halter strap round her neck and lead her 
out of the door and home to her own turnip- 
patch. 

If Ralph thad waited at first to go home 
and call his father, old Mrs. Black Cow 
might have pulled the whole Christmas-tree 
down and given herself and the two ladies 
both a terrible fright, and given all the eager 
children a sad disappointment too, to find 
their beautiful tree all torn down. 

Ralph was very glad indeed that he was a 
boy, and a big boy at that.—Francis McKin- 
non Morton, in Sunday School Tumes. 


Audubon’s Birds. 


“Take care! O Ben, see what you’ve 
done!” 

“T didn’t mean to, Betty.” 

“‘What’s the trouble?”’ asked mother, look- 
ing up from her book. 

“Ben tipped over the ink on my lovely 
catbird sketch I was making for father’s 
birthday!”’ 

“T’m sorry, Beth!’’ pleaded Ben. 

“Vou might have looked where you were 
going!’”” murmured Beth, sulkily. ‘‘Look, 
mother, please,” and she held up her drawing, 
all one blotch of black. 

“Tt’s too bad, dear, but what if you had 
a thousand bird pictures ruined instead of 
one?’ Here mother actually smiled a little. 
“That’s what happened to the great Audu- 
bon’s first drawings for his ‘Birds of 
America.’”’ 

“How did it happen?” Ben and Betty 
cried together, settling down at mother’s 
feet. 

“Audubon,”’ mother began, ‘‘ was living in 
a village on the banks of the Ohio, when he 
had to go away on business. He took all 
his magnificent drawings of the native 
wild birds in their homes and haunts, placed 
them carefully in a box, and gave them in 
charge of a relative. He was away several 
months. On his return home he soon asked 


after what he called ‘his treasure.’ The box 
was brought and opened, and’’— 
“Oh, what had happened?” whispered 


Betty. 

“A pair of Norway rats had moved in and 
reared a little family among the gnawed bits 
of paper which only a short time before had 
represented a thousand lovely feathered folk 
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of the air. The destruction was complete. 
Poor Audubon could neither eat nor sleep for 
several days. Then he took his note-book 
and pencils and went forth to the woods.” 

“Fine!” cried Ben. 

“He said,” concluded mother, ‘‘that he 
‘felt pleased that he might now make better 
drawings than before.’”’ 

Betty looked at Ben. ‘‘Forgive me,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘for making such a fuss!’’—Luczile 
Lovell, in the Youth's Companion. 


Boy Scouts and Birds. 


The six requirements to gain a Boy Scouts 
Ornithology Merit Badge are as follows: 
Each boy must have a list of 100 different 
kinds of birds personally observed on ex- 
ploration in the field; have identified beyond 
question, by appearance or by note, 45 
different kinds of birds in one day; have made 
a good, clear photograph of some wild bird, the 
bird image to be over one-half inch in length 
on the negative; have secured at least two 
tenants in bird-boxes erected by himself; 
have daily notes on the nesting of a pair of 
wild birds from the time the first egg is laid 
until the young have left the nest; have 
attracted at least three kinds of birds, ex- 
clusive of the English sparrow, to a “lunch 
counter’’ which he has supplied. 


- For You to Guess. 


Take a word of four letters that means 
lady; re-arrange the letters and make a word 
that means ‘‘did make”; re-arrange again 
and make a word that means the name of a 
refreshing drink. 

Take a word that means the hair on a 
horse’s neck; re-arrange the letters and make 
a word that means “‘intend;’’ re-arrange again 
and make your name. 


Dorothy was taking her first ride in the 
country, when suddenly the carriage-wheels 
began to squeak. After a few moments, she 
exclaimed in apparent distress, ‘‘I—I think 
I’d better get out, the wagon’s groaning so!”’ 
Exchange. 


Little five-year-old Bessie had just paid 
her father a visit at his office, and was much 
interested in the working of a typewriter. 
Upon her return home she exclaimed, ‘“O 
Mother, I saw Father’s dressmaker write a 
letter on her sewing-machine!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEesIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drmecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary. 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Towa Letter. 


The latest word from Des Moines, Ia., 
is, ‘‘The minister’s home has been quaran- 
tined, the minister, and some of his books, 
fumigated and fired out.’’ The Des Moines 
correspondent informs us that this has been 
done for two reasons. ‘The first brings a 
note of sadness. One of the minister’s 
children is sick with scarlet fever. A friend 
passing through Des Moines saw Mr. Martin, 
Friday, December 11. ‘The little one is 
out of danger, and another sick but also 
on the road to ‘“‘Wellville.”’ The second 
reason given is, “‘This precaution was taken 
to prevent scarlet-fever germs from germi- 
nating all over the city, and especially 
among the members of Unity Church.” 

The city is besieged by Billy Sunday, 
and, judging from the cartoon that appeared 
on the front page of an Iowa daily paper, 
November 29, and the published remarks 
of this modern champion of ancient demon- 
ology, there are no angels in Des Moines, 
much less in, the Unitarian church. The 
Des Moines correspondent informs us that 
“Mr. Sunday is hitting all kinds of follies 
a hard blow, and is giving the rum demon 
an extra hard knock,’ but that he is “trail- 
ing everything that is sacred and spiritual 
in the dirt.” 

We who live in other Iowa cities still 
believe.there are some angels in Des Moines, 
and especially in the Unitarian fold. 

The parish of Iowa City sends an opti- 
mistic message. ‘The annual parish meeting 
and supper was held on November 27, with 
an unusually large attendance. Mrs. Davis 
of The Alliance was present and added 
interest and zeal to the occasion by her 
instructive and inspiring talk upon the 
missionary work. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Claud Horack, a very successful bazaar 
was held on December 10. Prof. Thompson 
of the English department of the State 
University is conducting a Sunday-school 
class in the ‘‘Literary Study of the Bible,” 
and several new students have been at- 
tracted to the church in this way. An- 
nouncements of the regular church services 
and the Y. P. R. U. are mailed regularly 
to several hundred students, and notices 
are also published in the University papers. 
Prof. Starbuck has returned to the Uni- 
versity after nearly two years’ absence, 
and is a great help. Mrs. Starbuck presides 
at the organ. Morning congregations are 
excellent and everything looks good. 

Services at Cherokee have been resumed, 
and the amount of money necessary for 
the year’s expenses nearly all pledged. Miss 
Mabel Hoyt, recently of Chicago, has opened 
a musical studio in the city, and has been 
engaged as organist, and Miss Ladd of the 
high school has been engaged as soloist. 
The property at this place is increasing in 
value because of the encroachment of 
business, and it is hoped that it can be dis- 
posed of in the near future and the chapel 
moved to a cheaper lot, and the funds from 
the sale invested so as to furnish a larger 
income for work. The street south of the 
lot was paved last summer, at an expense 
of about $330, and this takes nearly all the 
rent from the parsonage to make the annual 
payments, including the repairs upon the 
property. Mr. Van ‘Tassel finds time, 
out of his busy life, to get over to Cherokee 
every two weeks for Sunday evening services 
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and spends the following day in parish work. 
The friends at this point have several times 
been on the verge of nervous prostration 
and giving up their efforts, but why should 
a healthy Unitarian or Universalist ever 
get discouraged? It is not according to 
our great faith. So the people try, and then 
try again. So far as plans and numbers 
are concerned, they are starting the year 
under more favorable conditions than since 
Mr. Van Tassel took charge of the mission. 
The congregations are larger and the response 
to requests for support have been more 
willing and generous. 

The people of the Christian or Disciples’ 
Church recently held a revival in this little 
city and added one hundred members to 
their church. Work wins. Enthusiasm 
counts. Consecration inspires. 

The ladies of Unity Circle, Sioux City, 
have been busy with their annual fair and 
supper, from which a goodly sum of money 
was ftealized. The younger women of 
Unity Guild were busy last week with their 
annual sale of fancy and useful articles, 
and met with excellent success. Several 
families of Unity congregation are spending 
the winter in Los Angeles, Cal., Florida, 
North Carolina, and Arkansas. 

This makes a thinning among the ranks 
of regulars, and places an added responsibility 
upon those who remain at home. ‘The 
congregations have been excellent all the 
fall in spite of the chronic stay-at-homes 
on Sunday morning. This thinning among 
the ranks of regulars affords the trustees 
an opportunity of asking the latter to re- 
form and be worth something more than ‘‘a 
sleepy head and a grouch” on the Sabbath. 

The choir is doing excellent work under 
the able leadership of Mr. John Hainer. 
Mrs. R. H. Burton-Smith began her third 
year as soloist on December 6, much to 
the satisfaction of her many friends. This 
is the third year of the chorus and vested 
choir, which is liked very much. The people 
who attend the sessions of the People’s 
Forum Sunday noons are to discuss the 
minister’s sermon of Sunday morning, 
December 27. RED. eT: 


Practical Accomplishments at Proctor 
Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


II. 


With small funds Proctor Academy has 
within the past two years dared to be a 
pioneer along these new lines, and already 
the results show that the effort is worth 
while. The institution has become more than 
a school. It isa demonstration centre show- 
ing what can be done at home when science 
and technical knowledge is linked with New 
Hampshire common sense and thrift. 

Two years ago a farm was purchased ad- 
joining the school buildings and placed under 
the control of the teacher of farming, so 
that he could give his students actual experi- 
ence in raising crops. Last year the boys 
raised 25 bushels of turnips, 15 bushels of 
beets, and 8 bushels of carrots. Only the 
close of the school year in June prevents the 
boys from assisting in raising the larger 
crops. . Possibly a summer term may have 
to be-added, so that they with the teacher 
can be-on hand when the farm is most active. 
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Fight acres were put under cultivation, rais- 
ing 330 bushels of potatoes from 2 acres, 8 
tons of hay from about 2) acres, 70 barrels 
of apples, 350 dozen ears of sweet corn, 500 
pounds squash, 1,000 pounds pumpkins, 
60 boxes of strawberries, 35 bushels of 
stringed beans. 

The book-keeping of the farm shows the 
following results :—. 


On hand Jan. 1, 1914: 
Live stock andhay ...... 
Expenses of labor, live stock, feed, 
fertilizer, and lime 
On hand Oct. 31, ror: 
Live stock, produce, fertilizer . . 
Supplies of vegetables, milk, fowls, 
and eggs to boarding depart- 
ment at Cary House. .... 
Team labor around schoo] build- 
Ings PA SeIS, oe See 
Cash received for pork, calf, and 
AP pIES oxi age Latah eM ee as 
Profit on farm for ten months. , . 


$383.00 
1,075.05 


$842.50 


713-03 
70.00 


71.19 
238.67 


$1,696.72 $1,696.72 

In addition to this the girls in the domes- 
tic arts course put up the following pre- 
serves: 10 quarts carrots, 6 quarts beets, 20 
quarts string beans, 10 quarts piccalilli, 8 
quarts green tomato preserves, 86 quarts 
mustard pickles, 105 pounds crab-apple 
jelly, 20 pounds red grape jelly, 16 pounds 
wild-cherry and crab-apple jelly, 90 pounds 
apple and barberry jelly, 30 pounds apple 
butter, as also sauce for croquettes, creamed 
cabbage, escalloped onions, chocolate corn- 
starch pudding, cream cheese, caramel jun- 
ket, chocolate farina, blanc-mange, cereals, 
cornmeal, oatmeal, cream of wheat, candies 
for Thanksgiving. 

These girls have also made curtains for 
Cary House from inexpensive materials, 
which they stamped from an original design 
prepared by them, hemstitched, and hung 
in place. They made twenty-eight pairs of 
these last year, and are making more now. 
It will be an easy matter to make sheets and 
pillow-cases when materials are furnished to 
them. Bit by bit the Proctor Academy girls 
are furnishing the buildings of the school 
with feminine skill and ingenuity. Each 
girl looks out for her own room, and in addi- 
tion it is proposed that certain rooms in the 
Mary Lowell Stone House, which is given up 
to domestic science, shall be designed by them, 
in order to develop their originality and 
taste. 

A feature of which the friends of Proctor 
Academy are justly proud is that of the 
self-boarding girls. This is a survival of 
early pioneer days, and explains how many 
of the brightest women that New England 
has produced obtained their education, A 
comfortable kitchen has been provided for 
those who continue this custom in Mary 
Lowell Stone House. Sometimes the girls 
do not sufficiently feed themselves. Again, 
dainty and careful habits of eating have to 
be urged at times upon them. There is a 
tendency to eat in a hurry from the shelf, 
and to depend largely upon cold lunches. 
It would be preferable if the girls would bring 
raw materials and cook it under the super- 
vision of the domestic arts teacher. Still, 
who can sufficiently estimate the character- 
forming value of this old method of self- 
dependence and initiative? 

Opportunity is offered some girls to assist 
in the boarding department, where food is 
purchased, cooked, and served for a cost of 
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thirty-five cents a day. The matron is 
furnished a kitchen, utensils, and heat free 
of cost. Otherwise she pays for the ma- 
terial and help and is able to furnish the 
following menus for this amount: breakfast: 
cereals, liver and bacon, fried potatoes, 
muffins, coffee, cream, or cocoa; dinner: 
_ roast pork with dressing, mashed potatoes, 
lima beans, buttered beets, chocolate pud- 
ding, hard sauce, tea or coffee; supper: hot 
buns, meat hash, macaroni and tomato, 
apricots, cookies, and cake. Menus cover- 
ing two weeks, taken from her daily order 
book, show meals of this character, varying, 
of course, from day to day, so that the pupil 
will not be able to prophecy in student 
fashion of what the coming meal will con- 
sist. 

The Sunday dinner forms the most sub- 
stantial meal of the week, and on Thanks- 
giving Day turkey was provided. General 
satisfaction has existed with regard to the 
food since the school inaugurated the 
boarding department. Previously a capable 
woman from the village furnished meals for 
$3.50 a week per head, being furnished 
kitchen utensils and heat free. On twenty- 
nine boarders, two years ago, we saved 
$1,000 by running the department, besides 
completely controlling it and enabling the 
domestic arts students to see how it was 
managed. One lesson taught the girls has 
been the avoidance of waste, and another is 
the opportunity for ingenuity to provide 
dainty and nutritious dishes from uwunex- 
pected sources. Scientific cooking has much 
to teach the average housewife as to how 
she can save, 

The mechanic arts department of the 
school enables the boys to construct simple 
furniture for the school and te undertake 
the minor repairs around the building. They 
have built a hood for the chemical labora- 
tory, shelves, a ladder, potato sieve, hot- 
bed frame, seed-boxes, a table for the physi- 
cal laboratory, stands for oil-stoves at Mary 
Lowell Stone House, and farming tools. At 
the present moment they are sheathing the 
walls of the play-room at Gannett House. 
Later they may repair a hen-house on the 
farm. ‘The question of time seems to be 
forgotten by them when interested in con- 
structing something. Whether working at 
the iron forges or dealing with wood, they 
put their mind on the task with an intent- 
ness that obviously has real educative value. 

It is satisfactory to notice in the buildings 
of the school increasing evidences of their 
activity. The very simplicity of the articles 
made, often indicating the use of second- 
hand material, shows that contriving skill 
has been used to make something answer 
the purpose that was sought. Like the 
farm, the boarding department, and -the 
domestic arts course, this mechanic arts 
work brings to the school a profit when the 
cost of teaching is not considered. Out of 
an expenditure of $64.51 for materials, 
articles that were needed by the school and 
would have cost $109.49 were made. 

Who can estimate the effect upon the boys 
of finding out that they could do this, and 
of realizing that not only are they students 
at the institution, but actually creators of its 
equipment, and helpers in its growing life? 
The time should come when every boy at 
Proctor Academy will get a practical ac- 
quaintance with simple tools, but at present 
this is impossible on account of lack of room 
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and teaching force. The carpentering-shop 
and blacksmith’s forges are kept in the base- 
ment of the school-room building. The 
sound of the anvil and the fumes of the 
forges must make the classes overhead fancy 
that they are studying in the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

The class-room building for which the 
Academy has been asking is yet to come. 
Endowments are still needed so that a com- 
petent staff of sufficient numbers can be 
hired to teach these practical subjects in 
addition to carrying on the studies that 
modern schools have to teach. Even cur- 
rent expenses have to be met by appeals to 
voluntary gifts, for pioneer work in any 
line is expensive. Yet surely if those who 
want to help rural New England really care 
for her, here is an old institution that has 
proved her good faith by many years of 
faithful service under discouraging circum- 
stances. Since Unitarians took hold of her 
affairs, more than a thousand boys and girls 
have here received their only opportunity to 
enter a secondary school, Before that time 
how many other thousands did it similarly 
assist to an education? 

Boys and girls still come to her. The 
community still needs her as a centre from 
which shall go out the education that shall 
help New England. To-day she stands 
ready with the new programme, and all she 
asks is that she be given the means to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of the new country 
life so clearly that from White River Junc- 
tion to Concord, N.H., a revived farming and 
an efficient, contented home life may arise 
to win back to this section the prosperity it 
once knew. 

When that is accomplished it will be clear 
to other rural portions of our country now 
suffering from the same causes that have 
emptied this section how they too can 
rebuild their life. Then one of our great 
national problems that is now seriously 
affecting the welfare of the American people 
will have been solved. 


The San Francisco Trip. 


Circulars giving full details of the excur- 
sion to the session of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches in San Francisco next August 
have just been issued. The trip has been 
planned with special reference to the hold- 
ing of missionary meetings en route, and to 
give the best possible sight-seeing facilities. 
The missionary meetings are to be in charge 
of the American Unitarian Association, which 
will send a group of speakers to address 
them. As the plans have worked out, the 
journey constitutes a circuit of about eight 
thousand miles in the United States and 
Canada through their most interesting 
regions. As it is pointed out in the circular, 
it would be impossible, for time and money 
expended, to plan a more complete tour of 
this continent. The party goes across 
Canada, and nearly all of the Pacific Coast 
of the United States is traversed. Of a re- 
turn journey there is a wide choice of routes. 
It is expected that) most will come with the 
main party via the Santa Fe, including a 
visit to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
or via Salt Lake City and Colorado points, 
where meetings will be arranged. 

The party will leave Boston on Tuesday 
night, August ro, and will leave Montreal 
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on special Canadian Pacific sleeping-cars 
the next morning. Members of the party 
from New York and Worcester will leave 
also on Tuesday evening, joining the others 
at Montreal, while those from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington will go to 
Chicago, where they and Western members 
will leave for Winnipeg on the night of 
August 11, joining the main party on the 
morning of the 13th. At Winnipeg the 
party makes its first stop, spending the day 
there until 10.15 p.m. There will be a 
special sight-seeing trip, and a meeting in the 
evening. The next stop will be on Sunday, 
August 15, at Calgary. The meeting there 
will be in the morning, the party leaving at 
two o’clock in order to approach the moun- 
tains by daylight. Two days and a half 
will be spent in this beautiful region. The 
first stop will be at Banff, late Sunday after- 
noon, for a drive to the Upper Hot Springs 
and dinner at the Banff Springs Hotel. 
The short run to Lake Louise will be made 
during the night. The day will be spent 
at the Lake Louise Chalet, from which 
point many walks and drives can be taken. 
Early Tuesday morning the journey over 
the mountains will be resumed as far as 
Field, where a drive will be taken to Emerald 
Lake. In the afternoon the party will pro- 
ceed to Glacier, where Wednesday morning 
will be left free to visit the Great Glacier. 
The mountains will be left during the after- 
noon. Vancouver will be reached early 
Thursday morning, and Victoria by boat 
in the late afternoon. At 4.30 on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, the party will go again 
by boat through Puget Sound to Seattle. 
Saturday, August 21, will be spent in Seattle, 
with one or more meetings. At 11.15 P.M. the 
party will go down to Portland by train to 
spend Sunday in that city. The last stage 
of the journey to San Francisco begins at 
8.15 on Sunday night, San Francisco being 
reached Tuesday morning, August 24. The 
journey down the coast is through a moun- 
tainous region, the train passing the base 
of Mt. Shasta. 

The Conference will begin on Tuesday 
night, and will continue until Friday. Most 
of the meetings will be held in the Unitarian 
church, where the headquarters of the Con- 
ference will belocated. Those who goon the 
tour from the East will stay at Hotel 
Normandie, which is conveniently located 
both in respect to the church and to the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Those who return in the main party will 
leave San Francisco Monday night, August 
30, arriving in Santa Barbara early the next 
morning, and not leaving till 2.15 in the 
afternoon. Los Angeles will be reached at 
six o’clock, and the next two days will be 
spent in this interesting region. There will, 
of course, be meetings in Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles, and while in Los Angeles 
at other near-by points. Those who return 
by way of the Santa Fe railroad will leave 
on Friday, September 3, will spend all 
day Sunday, September 5, at the Grand 
Canyon, will reach Chicago on September 
8, and Boston on the evening of Thursday, 
September 9. For those who return with 
the speaking party through Colorado points, 
the schedule will be a little different to allow 
for stops at Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
and Denver; but the return journey will 
take about the same length of time. 

The trip is under the management of 
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Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington Street, 
Boston. From this firm, or from the Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
chairman of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion, further information may be obtained. 
Circulars giving full particulars of the 
journey may be had of any Unitarian 
minister, or at any Unitarian headquarters. 
In order to obtain best hotel accommoda- 
tions and to provide for special trains (as can 
be done if 125 or more make up the party), 
early registration is desirable, but the deposit 
of ¢10 can be withdrawn up to thirty days 
prior to leaving, when the balance is due. 

The rates for the round trip from Boston, 
Montreal, and Worcester is $291.5c; from 
New York, $291.80; from Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Philadelphia, $283.95; from 
Albany, $288.80; and from Chicago, $236.00. 
These rates include every expense of the 
journey,—meals, berths, rooms in hotels, 
transfer to and from trains, sight-seeing 
autos, etc. The only exceptions are 
luncheon and dinners in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, where the party will be so 
scattered that it will be impracticable to 
provide for all together. Those who wish 
to travel with the party going out and to 
return independently can do so. Such 
an arrangement, which includes all expenses 
paid up to the end of the San Francisco 
stay, and a railroad ticket home, may be 
used by one travelling from Boston for 
$227.25, with differences in rate from other 
points corresponding to the difference in 
railway fares. Those buying such tickets 
should decide, if possible, upon the date of 
return and engage sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions in advance. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference. 


At a meeting of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference held at the Unitarian church in Wil- 
mington, Del., Dec. 10, 1914, the following 
resolutions were passed, unanimously except 
the final paragraph of the first resolution, 
from which five persons dissented:— 


Resolved, That at this time of world struggle 
and upheaval this meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference of Unitarian Churches 
assembled in session at Wilmington, Del., 
desires to place upon record its unwavering 
faith in the brotherhood of man and the 
righteousness of peace between nations; it 
views with horror and repugnance the pres- 
ent terrible conflict between the nations of 
Europe, and, without assigning blame for 
the causes of the outbreak to any nation, em- 
phatically declares that in its judgment all 
such conflicts between nations are futile as 
solutions of national disputes. 

This Conference further announces its un- 
compromising opposition to the spirit of 
militarism, wheresoever and in whatsoever 
form it manifests itself, and declares that peace- 
ful co-operation is the only true law of Chris- 
tian teaching for the righteous prosperity of 
nations. The Conference therefore favors the 
reduction of all armaments to the lowest 
minimum of an efficient and international 
police force charged with the duty of main- 
taining the peace of the world. 

The Conference, rejoicing in the neutrality 
of the United States of America in the present 
conflict, assures the government of its hearty 
support in the maintenance of the same, and 
prays that this country may be the promise 
of a new era of world peace that may abide 
forever. : 

Resolved, That the Joseph Priestley Con- 
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ference in meeting assembled, deeply con- 
scious of the terrible evil of the liquor traffic 
and the tragic outcome of the use of intoxi- 
cating drink, expresses its protest against this 
evil and its sympathy with the work of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Resolved, That the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference in meeting assembled at Wilmington, 
Del., approves of the principle of true de- 
mocracy, and expresses its sympathy with the 
effort to secure for the women of our country 
the right of sharing by their votes in our 
affairs of government. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Joseph 
Priestley Conference that the Unitarian church 
should take the initiative in every field of 
endeavor for the social uplift of the people 
and thus demonstrate to all churches that, no 
matter what may happen to break the hold of 
creeds and render untenable ancient state- 
ments of faith, the church can still live as a 
most powerful instrument in every com- 
munity, for the preservation of all that is 
worth preserving in our civilization and for 
the continuous progress and advancement of 
mankind. 

MABEL M. RORER, 
Secretary. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1914, at 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Atherton, Brown, Carr, 
Dole, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Little, Robinson, Wiers, Williams, and 
Wilson, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. ‘The treas- 
urer presented the following statement:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 914 ..............-. $20,612.70 
Erom donations): .%.. (cera sc BAG. 8 ne 3,079.71 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. Tilton of 
Chicago, Ill., on account, additional . 670.00 
Interest St 29.81 
Income of invested funds 0,373-37 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account............ 3.25 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaidvomsloans caer triers os 1-' ois auxin 450.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 45,552.50 
Foreign relations, gifts for Distress Fund, 
Essex Hall, London, Eng. .......... 477.80 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for salaries of missionary minis- 
ters in Canada, additional.......... 60.93 
$80,310.07 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) ..... $5,409.88 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... 1,211.91 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 318.02 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

funds. Speen nse. Gouunctiky > Jews 5,341.14 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries .. . 9-51 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loans Sao cates tohapaiec daiea aniiters 2,500.00 
Rin este esi ciate stein 09k co ramseeh 41,170.70 

Cash on hand Deerr Torq... Co. ccc ens 23,848.91 

$80,310.07 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loan made since 
the last meeting of the Board:— 
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The Finance Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted:— 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association assents 
to the construction of the fountain to be erected by the 
city of Boston as provided in the will of Mehitable C. C. 
Wilson at the location decided upon by the Art Com- 
mission. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association as the 
owner of land in Ziegler Avenue in the Borough of Queens 
cede and convey the same to the city of New York for 
and in consideration of the sum of one dollar ($1.00), 
the balance of the consideration to be supplied by the 


$2,500.00 
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exemption provided for by section 992 of the Greater New 
York Charter, and that the treasurer of said Association 
be and hereby is authorized to execute and deliver the 
papers necessary to carry such conveyance into effect 
and to obtain the necessary consent of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York thereto. 


The Publication Committee presented 
the following vote, which was adopted :— 


Voted, To present,-with the compliments of the Associa- 
tion, twenty copies of the New Hymn and Tune Book 
with Services to the Tuckerman School, and to authorize 
the Publication Agent to have these books marked with 
the name of the School, at the expense of the Association. 
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The president submitted a series of letters 
from the minister and people of the society 
in Long Beach, Cal., and it was 

Voted, To sanction the exchange of lots desired by the 
society in Long Beach, Cal., upon condition that the 
exchange involve no further expense to this Association, 
and to authorize the president and treasurer to sign the 
necessary papers. 


The committee appointed at the last 
meeting to confer with the representatives of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference reported 
through the chairman, Mr. Carr. After a 
thorough discussion it was 


Voted, To accept the report, and to authorize the ex- 
pending of $400 in missionary work in the Connecticut 
Valley under the direction of the special committee of 
the Board acting in co-operation with the committee of 
the Conference. 


In accordance with the previous notice it 
was gi 

Voted, To amend Article I. of the By-laws of the Board 
by omitting the words “‘at two o’clock in the afternoon.” 


A letter was presented from the Harvard 
Biblical Club thanking the Association for 
the use of a meeting-room in the building. 

Resolutions of appreciation were read from 
the North Pacific Conference and from the 
Society in Edmonton, Alberta, for assistance 
rendered by the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.55 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Grading a Small Sunday School. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


Par? I. 


There has been no more marked advance 
in Sunday-school ideals in recent years 
than that which relates to its system of 
instruction. A graded course of lessons, 
progressive, systematic, and adapted to 
the age of the pupil, has become the goal. 
Educators approve it. Many schools have 
already adopted it. It meets the needs of 
childhood and youth at the different stages 
of development. In short, the graded 
system for Sunday schools has come to stay. 
Every school, then, small or large, should 
wish to secure its advantages. 

Many schools, however, are still using 
the uniform system in which every member, 
from the youngest to the oldest, studies 
the same lesson on the same day. The 
disadvantages of this practice ought to be 
obvious. They were fully demonstrated 
during the years when this was the generally 
accepted method in Sunday-school work. 
That it still persists is due in some cases to 
sheer inertia. The only apology or defence 
offered is the familiar excuse, ‘‘We have 
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always done it this way.” To make any 
change in method seems to superintendent 
and teachers difficult, or indeed impossible. 
The old way, because familiar, seems the 
good way. 

In other cases those who cling to the uni- 
form lessons defend their practice on several 
grounds. One of these is, that in this way 
the unity of the school is preserved; that 
the common theme gives opportunity for 
a summary of the lesson before the entire 
school. It may well be questioned whether 
the unity thus secured is not more apparent 
than real; whether a lesson-talk to the school 
each Sunday is desirable. The pupils 
have just heard the same. lesson. Its ap- 
plication to life and character has pre- 
sumably been made in the classes. To 
repeat it seems to imply that the teachers 
have to some extent failed in their task. 
For the school as a whole some general 
exercise such as questions on the Bible, 
a catechism of our faith, or a story or bit 
of history which carries its own message 
is to be preferred. The unity of a school is 
not dependent on the use of a lesson in com- 
mon. It inheres in the spirit which animates 
the school, in the active participation and 
interest of all the members, in the sense of 
a common purpose and a common faith. 
Real unity of spirit is a quality so vital 
that it cannot be created by so simple a 
device as the uniform lesson, nor destroyed 
by the lack of it. 

Again, there are those who oppose the 
introduction of graded lessons in place of the 
one-topic system on the ground that with a 
graded course it is not possible to hold 
teachers’ meetings. What is meant is, that 
a certain type of teachers’ meeting, that in 
which the succeeding lesson is studied, is no 
longer feasible. Is that special type so de- 
sirable that we must keep it unchanged? 
Does it do so much for the children in our 
schools as has been fondly imagined? ‘The 
teachers, without doubt, profit by it. They 
secure some immediate preparation on the 
lesson material. They learn to some extent 
what to teach; do they learn at the same 
time how to teach? 

That is surely equally important, quite as 
necessary to be secured through the teachers’ 
meeting. There is need also of conference 
on the general welfare and management 
of the school. There are common aims and 
interests to be cultivated. Obviously, the 
teachers cannot meet to study together 
the next Sunday’s lesson, if they are not 
all teaching the same lesson. But they may 
study together a subject which has direct 
relation to their work as teachers. It may 
be some part of the Bible, which, though 
not just at that time the teachers’ subject, 
is part of her general equipment. A study 
of child nature, the characteristics of the 
different epochs of child life, is a fruitful 
theme for the teachers’ meeting. The 
topic may for a time be teaching methods, a 
practical survey of the task in hand and an 
earnest effort to learn the best ways of 
accomplishing that task. Varied indeed 
are the subjects which the teachers of any 
school may study together with profit. A 
graded course, so far from making teachers’ 
meetings impossible, gives opportunity for 
a great improvement and extension of their 
scope and aim. Each teacher comes to see 
her work as part of a progressive plan. She 
studies her own subject in its relation to that 
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plan and to the topics in the course which 
precede and follow hers. The meetings be- 
come not merely an hour for quick and easy 
preparation on a single lesson, but an op- 
portunity for gaining a broad view of her 
work and securing adequate training for 
the whole of her task. 
(To be continued.) 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Field Notes. 


Portland, Me——The Young People’s So- 
ciety of the First Parish of Portland has 

“already held two meetings, and plans for 
the winter's work are under way. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm has been developed, 
and I have no doubt that the organization 
will be a permanent success.”’ 

Carlisle, Mass —‘‘ Meetings are held every 
Sunday evening at seven o'clock; the first 
Sunday evening of each month we hold a 
song service generally with a little something 
different from the other meetings. Socials 
and sales are held frequently. The past 
year has been one of the most successful. 
Last month the Guild presented the Wilson 
Memorial Chapel in our cemetery here with 
the old church organ, which was in excellent 
condition. Being without a settled minister 
hinders our work, for we look to our pastor 
for help and assistance in various ways in 
our Guild services.” 

Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass.— 
“We have the prospect of a prosperous year 
to come. Eight new members have joined 
since October 1, and all seem enthusiastic. 
We have just held an entertainment which we 
called a ‘Café Chantant.’ The patrons were 
served with light refreshments at small tables, 
while songs, amusing dialogues, and other 
features were in progress. While the price 
of admission to our performance was small, 
a goodly sum was realized from the sale of 
refreshments, and every one seemed to be 
having a delightful time.” 

Hyde Park, Mass.—‘ We are to have two 
evening services a month, with a soloist, and 
our pastor gives a short talk. Our union is to 
pay for the solo singer and the organist. 
We have pledged two dollars a Sunday toward 
the expenses of a solo singer at the morning 
service. We have charge of the flowers every 
Sunday; also giveasupper every other month, 
and plan to have a social once a month. We 
hope to increase our membership this year 
so we may be stronger and more active.”’ 

West Roxbury, Mass —‘‘ We are getting the 
younger members of the parish in, and be- 
fore long we hope to have as large a showing 
of interested members as we had a few years 
back when sixty was our number. We have 
a fine programme for an Old Folks’ Concert.” 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—‘ A live young peo- 
ple’s union is now in active work. The 
name of the organization is ‘The Outlook 
Club,’ with forty active’ members, and new 
names coming in weekly. The president is a 
medical student, thoroughly alive to the in- 
terests of the organization and a young man 
of influence and leadership. The organiza- 
tion began with a banquet, served by the 
ladies of the Needle-work Guild. The meet- 
ings are held Sunday nights at half past six, 
and are full of enthusiasm.” 
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Eugene, Ore-—‘‘The new young people’s 
society will become a branch of the 
Y. P.R. U., and promises well. The mem- 
bers are a group of nice young people, most 
of them students.” 

Dallas, Tex.—‘‘The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union of the Unitarian Church is com- 
posed of people as old as eight and as young as 
eighty—virile and courageous voyagers upon 
the great ocean of moral, religious, and intel- 
lectual adventure. The meetings are held 
fortnightly at seven o’clock., It was said of 
Sir Galahad that his strength was as the 
strength of ten because his heart was pure. 
To realize this spirit the Young People’s 
Religious Union aims to inspire its members 
to study the lives of the great human ex- 
amples in the conduct of life; to develop in 
our hearts the spirit of sympathy, loyalty, and 
unselfish service to humanity; to fit ourselves 
for intelligent and useful membership in the 
Unitarian church. We would have the spirit 
that puts truth and truth-living in the first 
place, not in the second.” 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation met for its annual 
meeting with Unity Guild of Brockton, about 
forty present, representing North Easton, 
West Bridgewater, Bridgewater, and the 
local Guild. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. Russell Mack, North 
Easton; vice-president, Miss Florence Hol- 
land, North Easton; secretary, Miss Gladys 
Hunt, West Bridgewater; and treasurer, 
Miss Mildred Hall, Brockton. One repre- 
sentative from each town was also chosen to 
constitute the Executive Committee. The 
$30,000 fund was widely discussed, and 
ways and means for raising money toward it 
were planned. Steps have been taken for 
giving a fine play in the several towns about, 
to raise some of the Federation’s donation. 
Brockton’s Unity Guild contemplates start- 
ing a mile of pennies for the same fund. 
After the business meeting the members 
present listened to an inspiring talk by our 
president, Hon. Sanford Bates. His subject 
was along the line of keeping the Federations 
alive and furthering the work of organization 


Marriages, 


At Billerica, Mass., Dec. 13, 1914, he Rey. Willis um L. 
Walsh, Frank ‘Andrew Edwards, of Somerville, Mass., and 
Hattie Frances MacDonald, of East Billerica. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete oquienens for city and out-ef- 
town se Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph Em Waterman, Vice-President. 
rank S, Waterman, Jr. 
SBP 0 Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” 


OME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 

hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
ton. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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here and in the West. Later, refreshments 
were served by Unity Guild, and a social 
hour followed. 
Mrs. HersBEert B. Homes, 
Secretary pro tem. 


SouTtH MIDDLESEX FEDERATION. 


‘The young people in the South Middlesex 
Federation are planning a midwinter meet- 
ing on Friday evening, Jan. 22, 1915, to be 
held in the Unitarian church, West Newton. 
The programme includes supper, an enter- 
tainment, “The Twig of Thorns,” a two- 
act play presented by the Junior Parish of 
West Newton, followed by dancing. ‘Tickets 
at 50 cents each are on sale by members, 
who are reminded that the number of tickets 
sold should be sent on or before January 18 
to the secretary, Mr. Alden V. Keene, 
40 Fayette Street, Watertown, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The women of Messiah Branch Alliance, 
New York, will be hostesses at the second 
At Home of the season 1914-15, at the 
League Headquarters, No. 104 East 20th 
Street. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, December 28, at eleven o’clock. 
Mr. Geo. H. Ellis and Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., will speak (upon the Christian 
Register). 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will meet on Friday, January 8, 
at the Lenox Avenue Church, corner r21st 
Street and Lenox Avenue, at eleven o’clock. 
Mr. L. W. Barclay will speak on “The 
Social, Significance of the Pageant.’ All 
interested will receive a cordial welcome. 


A meeting in honor of Forefathers’ Day 
will be held in the Harvard Street Congre- 
gational Church, Brookline, on Sunday, 
December 27, at 4.30 P.M. ‘The participat- 
ing churches will be the Harvard Street 
Congregational, the Leyden Congregational, 
the First and Second Unitarian of Brook- 
line, the Second Church in Boston, and the 
Church of the Disciples. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany will deliver the address. Subject, 
“A New Pilgrim’s Testimony.” 


Speakers at the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be as follows: Decem- 
ber 28, Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, D.D., 
‘Tabernacle Baptist Church, Boston; Decem- 
ber 29, Rev. W. H. Branigan, -Wayland; 
December 30 (Peace Service), Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany, Boston; December 31, Rev. J. 
Austin Richards, Mount Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton; January 1, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., 
Brookline. The usual service on New Year’s 
Eve will be held at 8 p.m. Mr. Snow will 
speak at the Saturday noon musical service, 


December 26. 
Churches, 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society: 
Organizations in the church joined with the 
Standing Committee of the parish in giving 
a farewell reception in honor of Rev. and 
Mrs. John Baltzly on the evening of Decem- 
ber 16 in the church parlors. Mr. Baltzly 
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has accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Plainfield, N.J. His 
farewell sermon was preached December 13. 
At the reception Mr. George E. Greeley, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Baltzly a silver bread-plate, 
a token of love and esteem from the Society, 
and to Mr. Baltzly a purse of gold. Mr. 
Greeley expressed for the parish sincere 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Baltzly during the seventeen years of 
Mr. Baltzly’s pastorate in Hudson, and 
deeply felt sorrow at their departure to 
a new field of endeavor. To Mrs. Baltzly, 
who has been active in the work of the 
King’s Daughters and superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, another gift was pre- 
sented by the King’s Daughters. Mr. 
Baltzly, in leaving Hudson to take up new 
duties, carries with him the best wishes of 
the entire community, which has not failed 
to recognize that it is losing a man of marked 
scholarly attainments and high ideals. 
Mr. Baltzly’s address after January 1 will 
be 917 Madison Avenue, Plainfield, N.J. 


New Yorxk, N.Y.—Church’ of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. John Haynes Holmes: Mr. 
Holmes, considering the issue of our time, 
which is most pressing for discussion and 
possible solution, announces a series of 
sermons to begin January 3, on the general 
subject of ‘Force versus Non-Resistance,” as 
follows: ‘‘The Statement of the Problem,” 
“The Logic of Force,” ‘“‘The Fallacies of 
Force,” ‘‘What Non-Resistance Means,”’ 
“Exemplars of Non-Resistance,” ‘‘The Prac- 
ticability of Non-Resistance as a Policy for 
Individual and National Security,” ‘Are 
there Limitations to the Policy of Non-Resist- 
ance?” “Is War ever Justifiable?” “The 
Duty and Opportunity of America in the 
Present Crisis.” At the close of each service 
during the continuance of this series a dis- 
cussion class will be held in the church house, 
under the leadership of Mr. Holmes. 


PorRTLAND, Mr&.—First Parish, Rey. 
Charles R. Joy: On Wednesday evening, 
December 9g, the men of the church gathered 
in the parish house to consider the possibility 
of organizing for more effective work in 
the church and the community. Supper 
was furnished by the Women’s Alliance, 
and after the supper Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, 
organizing secretary of the National League 
of Unitarian Laymen, was presented. His 
stirring words as he told what a group of 
earnest men united for helpful service might 
accomplish brought clearly before the gather- 
ing a vision of responsibility and privilege. 
His address was much appreciated, and after 
some questions and discussion it was voted 
to form a men’s club, and temporary officers 
were chosen to draw up plans and call 
another meeting to perfect permanent 
organization. The temporary officers are: 
chairman, Thomas |. Talbot; secretary, 
Frederick Tompson; committee, David W. 
Snow, Sidney Noyes, and Latham True. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL—First Unitarian 
Church: Beginning Sunday, November 29, 
and closing Wednesday, December 2, a 
mission was conducted in the Unitarian 
church. The first and last days were rainy, 
but nevertheless the average attendance 
was over fifty. This church has had no 


regular services for some time, but at the | Bos 
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close of the mission arrangements were made 
to restime services, and a committee was 
appointed to solicit funds. Shelbyville offers 
a great opportunity for real constructive 
work. Good Brother Douthit has labored 
there for many years and has made a host 
of friends for Unitarianism. The building 
is adequate, andthe members are ready 
to do real work. Rev. Ernest C. Smith of 
Chicago, Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, 
and Rev. Curtis W. Reese assisted in the 
mission. The Shelbyville Daily was most 
generous with its space, giving from half a 
column to a column and a half each day to 
reports from the meetings. All in all, this 
was one of the very best Unitarian missions. 
This and other Unitarian missions in Illinois 
have demonstrated that it is not necessary 
to be evangelical to be evangelistic. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The Springfield 
churches observed Thanksgiving by holding 
a union service in the new municipal audi- 
torium. More than two thousand people, 
representing thirty-seven different churches, 
among them the Greek Orthodox and the 
two Jewish synagogues, were present. The 
Roman Catholic churches were invited to 
participate but declined. It is hoped that 
by another year they will be ready to reverse 
this decision. Rev. Daniel Evans of the 
Andover Theological School delivered the 
address, and the music was furnished by 
the chorus choir of the Trinity Methodist 
Church. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, presi- 
dent of the Ministers’ Association, under 
whose auspices the meeting was held, con- 
ducted the service, the Governor’s proclama- 
tion was read by one of the colored ministers, 
prayer was offered by a Methodist minister, 
the closing hymn, ‘‘ America,’ was announced 
by one of the Jewish rabbis, and the rector 
of the Episcopal church pronounced the 
benediction. Springfield has never witnessed 
a more striking illustration of interdenomina- 
tional harmony and co-operation, and it is 
being predicted on all sides that such a 
service will become an annual custom. 

All of the activities of the Church of the 
Unity have been resumed with characteristic 
energy. The Sunday-school is having the 
largest attendance in recent years; the Men’s 
Club, in conjunction with the Men’s Club 
of the South Congregational Church, is 
arranging a series of people’s meetings for 
Sunday evenings in January and February; 
while the Women’s Alliance, realizing that 
the calls from the war-ravaged countries 
of Europe had served to distract attention 
from the needs at home, has raised a fund to 
be placed at the disposal of the charity 
organization society for the purpose of re- 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Preswent, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Aneat Miss BE. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
n, Mass. 
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lieving emergency cases which have their 
origin in the industrial depression of the 
times. Already over $100 have been raised 
for this purpose by a dance held under the 
auspices of the young people’s committee 
of The Alliance, and it is planned to add to 
the fund during the winter as occasion de- 
mands. Mr. Reccord, in addition to his 
regular parish duties, is serving upon the 
citizens’ committee, which is revising the 
Building Code, and also upon the drafting 
committee of the ‘“‘Commission of 100,” 
which is trying to secure a new city charter. 
If the worth of a chureh is to be measured 
in terms of community service, the Church 
of the Unity would seem to be meeting the 
test. 


Wo..Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. C. G. Horst: The annual 
Candle-light Christmas Service will be held 
Sunday evening, December 27, at half past 
seven o’clock. Christmas carols, old and 
new, will be sung by the girls’ choir, and 
Miss Marion Moorhouse, the ’cellist, will 
render several selections. The Quincy via 
Wollaston cars from Dudley Street pass the 
church, corner Farrington and Beale Streets. 


New Year’s Eve Communion. 


On Thursday evening, December 31, at 
eight o’clock, there will be a service of com- 
munion at the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. 

This is the church so long associated with 
James Freeman Clarke and Charles Gordon 
Ames, whose precious ministries, great as 
they were in life, are even greater in their 
influence after death... This, too, is the church 
of Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, the story of 
whose life is now stirring many minds and 
hearts throughout our country. 

All friends of the church in the past and the 
present are invited to attend this New Year’s 
Service. 


Rememb’ring blessings in the past, 
We'll firmly trust the future, too; 
For hope and mem’ry closely bind 
The Old Year and the New. 

c. B. B. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“The real spirit of social service in 
churches is an outgrowth of the fundamental 
principle of democracy,’’ said Rev. Harrie 
R. Chamberlin in his address explaining the 
social service work in the Baptist church. 
This principle with those of toleration, of 
separation of Church and State, and the 
religious conception of the kingdom of God 
are back of all the efforts of the Baptist de- 
nomination. 

One of the first commissions appointed by 
the Northern Baptist Convention was that 
on social service. This well illustrates the 
universal principle—the passion for de- 
mocracy—which marks the thought of all 
radical leadership in this and other denomi- 
nations. Lloyd George and John Clifford 
were spoken of as leaders in progressive 
thought in England, and in this country the 
denomination is honored by the thought and 
writing of Dr. Walter Rauschenbush. 

An exceptionally fine reading of Sophocles’ 
Antigone marked the close of Mr. Billings’s 
course of lectures on comparative religions. 
The high plane of thought and the beautiful 
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literary expression were shown to be parallel 
to the finest that we have in Hebrew liter- 
ature. Mr. Billings used Jebb’s translation, 
which is considered by Greek scholars to be 
the best. 

The Christmas holidays begin at noon on 
Wednesday, December 23, and extend to 
January 5, when regular sessions will be 
resumed. 

The course of lectures which has been 
given by Rev. Charles T. Billings con- 
cluded on December 23. But little time has 
been available for the study of any one of the 
many religious beliefs, and only an outline 
of each has been presented, the thought hav- 
ing been to show the leading distinctive 
characteristics rather than to pursue a de- 
tailed study. 

In connection with the lesson on the re- 
ligion of the Greeks, attention was called to 
the contribution to civilization of the Greeks 
through their philosophy and, their litera- 
ture generally, and the way in which the 
Greek tragedies had influenced the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the people. As 
an illustration of the power of that litera- 
ture, Mr. Billings read Sophocles’ An- 
tigone on the morning of December 16 at 
half-past ten o’clock. 

In her closing lectures on December 3, 
Mrs. Spencer presented the meaning of the 
evils of poverty, disease, and ignorance, and 
showed the great danger in an attitude other 
than one of determination to destroy these 
evils. In the closing half-hour, a programme 
for the churches was suggested. While there 
are fundamental differences of thought among 
those of the various denominations, and 
great variety of thought held by those of 
the same faith, yet all can come together to 
talk over questions of common welfare, and 
all would associate together for social work. 

An organization should be formed for 
religious bodies not included in the Federa- 
tion of Churches. of America and with a 
name broad enough to include progressive 
Jews, liberal Christians, and the Ethical 
Culture people. Thus would the force of 
the influence of leaders gain in coherence 
and thus would our Unitarian churches 
be more nearly living up to their inheri- 
tance—the influence of Channing, Lowell, 
Tuckerman, and many others—an inheri- 
tance equalled by that of no other religious 
body. 


- Belgian Relief. 


Special attention is called to the fact that 
no provision has been made for paying ex- 
press charges on packages sent to Unitarian 
Headquarters for Belgian relief. People wish- 
ing to contribute are requested to follow 
directions carefully and send by freight, using 
the tags furnished at 25 Beacon Street. 
Where this is not convenient, it is important 
that express charges be prepaid. 


The Temperance Motor-car. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society is in 
the peculiar position of receiving an embar- 
rassment of offers for its anti-alcohol motor- 
car. Exhibiting last week in Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, Northampton, requests have come 
this week from Lynn, Melrose, Somerville, 
Attleboro, and Dorchester, and the charity 
organizations of Philadelphia have sent for 
Mrs. Tilton to give them a week, when 
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she can explain the scheme to Philadelphia 
in the hope of starting a similar outdoor 
propaganda there. 

In Fitchburg, the car was abandoned and 
a sheet was placed outside on a church, on 
which the slides were thrown, attracting 
large crowds. 


Bere and There. 


India has perhaps a greater variety of 
plants than any other country in the world, 
having fifteen thousand native species, while 
the flora of the entire continent of Europe 
only embraces about ten thousand. 


Sir William Ramsay, emeritus professor 
of chemistry at London University, writes 
to the Times, “I am too old to be of use in 
the fighting line; but am willing to give my 
services gratis in any capacity as a chemist 
if my so doing will release any one fit to de- 
fend his country.” 


The first census of native birds was under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture some 
months ago. Returns thus far announce 
that there are approximately 2,026,000,000 
field birds in the territory east of the Great 
Plains States. A suburb of Washington 
reports the most numerous bird life, with 
an average of seven pairs to the acre. The 
census is being taken by volunteer observers. 


The Christian Life speaks of the pathetic 
advertisements that are now abundant in 
the Parisian newspapers, inserted by refugees 
who want to learn where other members of 
their families can have taken refuge. Ina 
single issue of the Matin our friend counted 
no fewer than ninety-three such advertise- 
ments. ‘This is a vivid illustration of the 
suffering and misery which war brings, even 
to those who take no combatant part in it, 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I thor- 
oughly approve of the deportment of all 
undesirable immigrants.”’ 


“How old are you, Ethel?” ‘I’m five, 
an’ mother says if I’m good an’ eat lots 
of oatmeal I’ll be six next birthday.”—Lzfe. 


Caller: “Is your daughter an equestrian?” 
Proud Mother: ‘Either that or valedicto- 
rian. These class offices are so confusing, 
don’t you know.’’—Buffalo Express. 


Would you mind having this strictly theo- 
logical question asked and answered in the 
Christian Register: ‘‘Should a canon of the 
Church be required or expected to be up in 
pistology?”—N. H. D. 


“Mother,” asked Tommy, “‘is it correct to 
say that you ‘water a horse’ when he is 
thirsty?”’ ‘‘Yes, my dear,’’ said his mother. 
“Well, then,’ said Tommy, picking up a 
saucer, “I’m going to milk the cat.’’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


As an architect met a lady of his acquaint- 
ance on the street he remarked that he had 
just been to see the nave of the new church 
of which they were both members. ‘‘You 
needn’t mention names,” said the lady, with 
an apprehensive glance; “‘I know the man to 
whom you refer.’’—Selected. 


When Thomas B. Reed’s daughter was a 
little girl, her kitten was once asleep in the 
easy chair when he was about to sit down. 
In sudden horror she pulled the chair away 
and he sat heavily on the floor. Instead of 
losing his temper, Reed rose slowly to his 
feet and said, “Kitty, remember that it is 
easier to get another kitten than another 
father.”’ 


A booking agent for a Chautauqua bureau 
visited the most prominent man of the town. 
“Mr. Jones,’ said he, “‘I called to see you 
in regard to a Chautauqua.” ‘“‘It won’t do 
a bit of good,” spoke up the prominent 
citizen. ‘“‘My wife and I have looked over 
all the catalogues carefully, and have already 
decided on another machine.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Wasn’t King John a wicked man?”’ said 
the professor’s little daughter the other 
evening. “He used to run over people with 
his motor-cars.”” ‘The professor was puzzled. 
“Aaven’t you made a mistake?”’ he inquired 
doubtfully. ‘Surely your teacher didn’t tell 
you that?’’ “Oh, yes, she did. She told us 
that King John ground down the people with 
his taxis.”—Town and Country. 


During one of his early campaigns for 
the House of Representatives, Hon. Champ 
Clark met a working-man who confided to 
him: ‘At first, Mr. Clark, I didn’t intend to 
vote for you; but one afternoon you were 
going by my house, and stopped to pat my 
goat, Henry, and give him an apple. I 
says to myself, I says, ‘If Mr. Clark’s so 
sociable as all that, he must have my vote.’” 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a Chinese 
cook. When the Celestial came, among 
other things she asked him his name. 
“My name,” said the Chinaman, smiling, 
“is Wang Hang Ho.” “Oh, I can’t re- 
member all that,” said the lady. “I will 
call you John.” John smiled all over, and 
asked, ‘““‘What your namee?”’ ‘‘My name is 
Mrs. Melville Landon.” ‘‘Me no memble 
all that,” said John. ‘‘Chinaman he no 
savey Mrs. Membul London. I call you 
Tommy.”—Watchman. 
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“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATB DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 

revious ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
Levor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the Bye standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. » 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— : 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. ... Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance... . There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— _ 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
yey of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of -respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking 
forward to using the first patt of the book in my own 
family.”’ 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Geo. H: Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals; 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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